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V.—CHAUCER AND TRIVET. 
I. 


In 1895 (Acad., Sept. 21, p. 227), Professor Liddell 
announced that he had in preparation conclusive evidence 


to show that Chaucer in his translation of Boethius had used 
(in addition to the Latin text) the French prose translation 
ascribed to Jean de Meung.' In 1897, again (Nation, Feb. 
18, pp. 124 f.), Professor Liddell declared his belief that 
Chaucer, as well as the French translator from whom he 
borrows, in making their Boethius translations, worked with 
the Latin commentary wrongly ascribed to Thomas Aquinas, 
And last year, having occasion to examine the Latin com- 
mentary on Boethius by Nicholas Trivet, I found there 
ample evidence, as I think, to give Trivet’s commentary an 
important place among the sources of Chaucer’s Boethius. 
Two commentaries in addition to the Latin text and a 
French translation make an equipment which seems extra- 
ordinarily elaborate for the circumstances. However, an 
examination of the two commentaries discovers the fact that 
Trivet’s commentary includes the glosses of the other, in 
most of the cases in which Chaucer is concerned; and it is 


1Cf. the suggestion of Mr. H. F. Stewart, Boethius, 1891, p. 204. 
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the object of this note to furnish evidence which points to 
Trivet’s commentary as the single source of this material in 


Chaucer’s Boethius. 
II. 


In the first place, it seems difficult actually to prove that 
the Pseudo-Aquinas production had an existence prior to the 
fifteenth century. Professor Liddell is careful to describe 
the commentary as “that which appeared in various forms 
during the fifteenth century, and was connected with the 
name of Thomas Aquinas,” and his citations are taken from 
the printed edition of 1493. No name, moreover, in the 
Pseudo-Aquinas book among the various references to authors 
and works has been found which fixes a date of compilation. 


1 Even the argument of Obbarius (though Professor Liddell accepts it 
without question) to prove that the Pseudo-Aquinas compilation could not 
have been written so early as 1274, the date of Aquinas’s death, is no longer 
valid. For Obbarius (Boethii de Cons. Phil., p. 1) rests his argument upon 
the theory that Alanus de Insulis died a. 1294, instead of nearly a century 
earlier. Obbarius also quotes the suggestion that the word, ungelt, used in 
the explanation of coemptio (bk. i, prose iv) indicates some German as the 
author of this compilation. And I suppose a reference to a certain 
Richardus in librum zii Patriarcharum shows that the compilation was made 
after Grosseteste’s Latin translation had made the Testament of the Twelve 
Patrvarchs accessible to Western Europe (1242?). The following list of 
names which appear in this Pseudo-Aquinas compilation may be of interest: 
Alanus de Insulis, Albertus, Alcibiades, Alexander (and Aristotle), Alexander 
(Grammarian?), Ambrose, Apuleius, Aristotle, Avicenna, Augustine, Bernardus, 
Boetius (De Disciplina Scholarium ; De Summo Bono ; Super primo Periherme- 
nias), Cato, Catullus, Chrysostom, Cicero, Commentator, Daniel, De Anima, De 
Causis, De Plantis, De Pomo, De Regimine Principum, Donatus, Elenchi, 
Eleys, Empedocles, Ethica, Euripides Tropius (narrat . . . in Hystoria 
Rhomanorum quod Demetrides in suos seviens filios duos, ete. Cf. the 
corresponding sentence in Trivet’s commentary: Eutropius in Historia 
Romanorum, li. 6, narrat de Metridate qui . . . in suos deseviens duos filios, 
ete.), Hustracius, Florus, Preculfus (Freculphus, cf. Trivet and Migne, Pat. 
Lat., tom. 106, col. 1131), Gaufredus (de Vinsauf?) in Poetria, Gregory, 
Hieronymus, Henricus Pauper (Samariensis), Homer, Horace, Huguitio, Juve- 
nal, Laborintus, Lincolniensis (Grosseteste), Lucan, Macrobius, Marquardus, 
Martianus Capella, Methaphysica, Nestor, Ovid, Persius, Physica, Plato, 
Porphyry, Ptolemy, Remigius super Donatum, Richardus in librum xii Patri- 
archarum, Sallust, Seneca, Socrates, Termegistus, Theodolus, Themistius, T hopica, 
Thomas Indiae, Valerius, Virgil. 
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But more satisfactory than a discussion of the date is the 
evidence of the text itself in the two commentaries. There 
are more than three hundred and seventy cases’ in which a 
word, a phrase, or an entire gloss in Trivet’s commentary 
finds a literal English equivalent in Chaucer’s Boethius; and 
about three hundred of these correspondences I find in the 
Pseudo-Aquinas compilation. There remain, then, about 
seventy cases* in which the Pseudo-Aquinas compilation fails 


1In the Nation article, of course, Professor Liddell does not attempt to 
give a complete list of the glosses in Chaucer’s Boethius for which the 
French translation has no equivalent, and for which, Professor Liddell 
believes, Chaucer is indebted to the Latin commentary. Meanwhile, the 
list of such glosses, which I have made, must stand open to more or less 
modification until the parallel-text edition, so long promised, of the 
French ’and English versions appears. Of one metre of the French trans- 
lation, however, I have a copy, and, therefore, so far as this metre is 
represented in my list, I can speak without reservation. Comparing, then, 
the glosses in my list with the French translation of this metre, I find 
that no qualification is necessary so far as this small extract is concerned. 
For the three important glosses in Chaucer’s version of this metre which 
are found in Trivet’s commentary have no French equivalent (see Appendix, 
pp. 191, 193, below). 

2 In trying to find in the Pseudo-Aquinas compilation a parallel for each 
of these three hundred and seventy correspondences between Trivet and 
Chaucer, I have come across five cases in which Chaucer’s correspondence 
with the Pseudo-Aquinas text is closer than with Trivet’s. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that these five passages are borrowed from 
the Pseudo-Aquinas compilation. They may yet be explained by the 
French text when it is published. And if we accept Obbarius’s theory 
of the origin of the Pseudo-Aquinas compilation (p. 1: Mihi hi com- 
mentarii e variis glossis, et fortasse sec. xv, quo omnes quod sciam illorum 
codd. exarati sunt, compositi videntur), an explanation is easy for them 
all: we have simply to suppose that Chaucer’s copy of Trivet’s commentary 
had received marginal glosses here and there, as, in fact, is the case with 
the copy from which I quote (Addit. ms. 19585, fol. 18, e. g.). These five 
correspondences are: (No. 1) 1, prose iv, 7: ... loci facies; the face or the 
manere of this place [i. prisoun]; (Trivet) facies, 1. qualitas loci in quo notat 
exilium suum ; (Ps.-Aq.) facies, i. dispositio hujus loci, se. carceris. (No. 2) 
i, prose vii, 77: ...toti moriuntur homines; that men dyen in al, that is 
to seyn, body and sowle ; (Trivet) se. quod anima non remaneat post mortem ; 
(Ps.-Aq.) corpore et anima, (No. 3) m1, prose ix, 44: .. . dispertit; de- 
parteth and devydeth it; (Trivet) dispertit, sc. querendo unum sine alio; 
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to give as close a correspondence with Chaucer’s text as 
Trivet’s commentary does. These instances, which I have 
thought it necessary to quote in full, are as follows : 


Boox I.' 


LATIN TEXT AND PsEUDO-AQUINAS 
CHAUCER'S TRANSLATION. TRIVET’s COMMENT. COMMENT. 


(1) Metrei, 8: ... maesti 
mea fata senis, id est, 
the sorowful werdes of 
me, mesta fata met, 
olde man, sents. tristis senectutis. 
(2) Prose i, 32: . .. se- 
getem necant, id est, 
destroyen the corn. destruunt. suffocant. 
(3) Metre 2,12: ...con- 
prensam numeris, id est, 
comprehended al this by certificatam per 
noumbre of acouwntinge computationem (Trivet 
in astronomye. adds an astronomical 
demonstration). 
(4) Metre iii, 4: ... 
polus, id est, 
the firmament. jirmamentum. 
(5) Prose iii, 13f.:... 
quasi novum ali- 
quid acciderit, per- 
horrescerem ? 
Sholde I thanne.. . 
agrysen as though ther 
were bifallen a newe 
thing? quasi dweret, non. quasi diceret, non. 


(Ps.-Aq,) t. dividit. (No. 4) rv, prose iii, 14: Quantumlibet saeviant mali; 
shrewes wexen as wode as hem list ayeins goode folk ; (Trivet) sc. irrogando 
bonis nocumentum ; (Ps.-Aq.) mali contra bonos. (No. 5) rv, prose iv, 108, 
... Validis rationum ... firmamentis; by a stronge foundement of resouns: 
that is to seyn; (Trivet) et manifestans quid est illud, subdit ; (Ps.-Aq.) ratio- 
num, scilicet. 

1 For the Latin text I quote from the Teubner edition (R. Peiper, 1871), 
for Trivet’s commentary from Addit. mss. 19585 and 27875 in the British 
Museum, and for the Pseudo-Aquinas compilation from the printed edition 
of 1497, 
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LATIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCER’s TRANSLATION, 


(6) Ibid., 20: . . . cujus 
hereditatem, 

the heritage is to seyn, 

the doctrine of the whiche 

Socrates in his opinioun of 

Felicitee. 

(7) Lbid., 21: ... pro 
parte sua, 

that ts to seyn, that everich 

of hem wolde drawen to the 

defence of his opinioun the 

wordes of Socrates, 

(8) Ibid., 25: ... In qui- 
bus, 

in whiche Epicuriens and 


perverted (sc. perse- 

quendo). 

(10) Ibid., 35: ...in hoc 
vitae salo, 

in the bittre see of this lyf. 


(11) Prose iv, 17: ... 

studere sapientiae, 
studieden to gelen wis- 
dom. 

(12) Ibid., 18: .. . sapi- 
entibus capessen- 
dae, 

wyse men to taken and 

desire. 

(13) Ibid, 21: Hane 
auctoritatem, 
thilke auctoritee (se. 

Platonis). 

(14) Ibid., 27: ... inex- 
orabiles, 

that ne mighten ben 

relesed by preyeres. 


TRIVET’s COMMENT. 


cujus, supple, Socratis, 
hereditatem, id est, 
doctrinam quam tanquam 
hereditatem  successionis 
vendicabant. 


+. quilibet enim docirinam 
Soeratis volebat trahere ad 
defensionem opinionis sue. 


scilteet, 
Epicureis et Stoicis. 


ac. persequendo. 

id est, 

in hac vita que salum, id 
est, mare, dicitur propter 
commotionem et amari- 
tudines que sunt in ea. 


scilicet, 


acquirendo. 


id est, 
desideranter capiende. 


se. quam ... ex traditione 
Platonis. 


id est, 
que exoratione relaxari 
non possent, 
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PsEUDO-AQUINAS 
COMMENT. 


cujus Soeratis 
hereditatem, id est, 
scientiam 
hereditarie relictam 
suis discipulis. 


in amaritudine, 


inexplicabiles. 
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LaTIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCKR’sS TRANSLATION. 


(15) Ibid., 39: 
Coempcioun, that is to 


seyn, 

comune achat or bying to- 
gidre, 

that were establisshed wp- 
on the poeple by swiche a 
manere imposicioun, 


as who-so boughte a busshel 
corn, he mosie yeve the king 
the fifte part, 


(16) Ibid., 57: ... sacra- 
rum sese aedium 
defensione tueren- 
tur, 

defendeden hem by the 

sikernesse of holy houses, 

that is to seyn, fledden into 
seintuaries. 


(17) Ibid., 70: ... ne 
tibi pudori, 

that I be no shame to 

thee ? 

quasi diceret, non. 

(18) Ibid., 73: ... ordi- 
nis, 

the ordre of the senat? 

(quasi diceret, dubito 

quid). 


(19) Metre v, 36:... 

Crimen iniqui. 
the blame and the peyne* 
of the feloun. 


KATE 0. 


PETERSEN. 


TriveT’s COMMENT. 


Nota quod coemptio 


videtur esse 


impositio 

alicujus certe portionis 
solvende, ita wt residuum 
libere ematur, 

ut si staturetur quod 
quicumque modium 
JSrumenti emeret, daret regi 
quintam partem, 


8c. 
senatus, 


quasi diceret, dubito 
quia... 


crimen, id est, penam 


PsEUDO-AQUINAS 
CoMMENT. 


Nota quod coemptio 


est 


institulio 

super aliqua portione 
danda de aliqua re 
emenda vel vendenda 


1Cf. Lounsbury (Studies in Chaucer, 1, 154): “ Every one who examines 
carefully the poet’s version of Boethius will be struck by the frequency 
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LATIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION. 


(20) Prose v, 11:... 
els Bacireds, 


and that is god, that is 

lord of thy contree. 

(21) Metre vi, 1: Cum 
Phoebi . . 


. Can- 
ae 

Phebus, that is to seyn, 

whan that Phebus the sonne 

isin the signe of the Cancre. 


(22) Prosei, 6: ... fucos, 

colours and deceites. 

(23) Ibid., 36: Reliquit 
enim te, quam non 
relicturam nemo 
umquam poterit 
esse securus. 


But natheles, 


some bokes han the text 

thus: .. . ne ther nis no 

man siker that she hath 

nat forsaken. 

(24) Metre i, 2:... 
Euripi, 

Eurype is an arme of the 

see 


that ebbeth and floweth ; 
and 


som-tyme the streem is on o 
syde, and som-tyme on the 
other 


TRIVET’s COMMENT. 


in quantum quis vivit se- 
cundum rectam rationem, 
in tantum manet in patria 
et civitate propria, 

cujus deus est princeps. 


Phebi, id est Solis, 
quasi diceret, quando Sol 
est in Cancro, quod 
contingit in mense Julio. 


Boox II. 
id est, deceptiones. 


...Yreliquit enim te... 
quam non, 8¢. esse, 
relicturam, vel, quem non 
relicta, 

secundum alios libros. 


Euripus est brachium 
vel sinus maris ... cujus 


decursus est incertus 


quia modo est ad hane 
ripam, modo, ad illam, 
modo, in medio, 
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PsEUDO-AQUINAS 
CoMMENT. 


Phebi, id est, Solis. 


Euripus est brachium 
vel sinus maris cujus 
decursus est incertus, 

et propter incertitudinem 


sui cursus frequenter pe- 
riclitantur ibi naves. 


with which a single noun or verb of the Latin is rendered into English 


by two which have little or no difference in their meaning.” 


83, 36, 37, 52, 53, 58, 62, below. 


Cf. nos, 22, 
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LATIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION. 


(25) Prose v, 98: ... 
coram latrone can- 
tares, 

than woldest thou singe 

biforn the theef; 

as who seith, a pore man, 

that berth no richesse on 

him by the weye, 


may boldely singe biforn 
theves, for he hath nat 
wherof to ben robbed. 


(26) Metre v, 7:... 
Non Bachica mu- 
nera norant Li- 
quido confundere 
melle, 

that is to seyn, they coude 

make no piment nor 

clarree. 

(27) Prose vi, 30: Cum 
liberum, 

a free man of corage. 

(28) Prose vii, 82:... 
terrenis . .. ex- 
emptam : 

exempt fro alle erthely 

thinges ; 

as who seith, thanne 

rekketh the sowle of no 

glorie 

of renoun of this world, 


(29) Prose i, 2:... 
arrectis . . . auri- 
bus, 

streighte myn eres, 

that is to seyn, 

to herkne the bet. 
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PSEUDO-AQUINAS 


TRIVET’s COMMENT. COMMENT. 


quasi dicat, si 

vitam presentem in 

paupertatem duceres .. . 

ita securus esses, sicut 

ille qui cantat coram 
latrone, eo quod non hobet 

unde spolietur. 

Et istud sumitur Unde 

a Juvenali qui, Sat. x, Juwvenalis poeta: 
sic ait: Pauwea licet... Pawea lice... 


liquido, i. claro, melle, 
ad faciendum pigmentum ad faciendum melli- 
et claretum. cratum. 


8c, animo. 


quasi dicat, sicut et ita 


nulla est ei cura de gloria 
que quoddam terrenum est. 


Boox III. 


scilicet, 
ut melius audirem. 
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LaTIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION. 


(30) Metre i, 12: .. 


of erthely affecciouns. 


(31) Prose ix, 91: 
quae autem beati- 
tudinem mentian- 
tur, 

that lyen falsly blisful- 

nesse, 

that is to seyn, that 

by deceite semen verray 

goodes. 


(32) Metre ix,5:... 
insita summi For- 
ma boni, 

the forme of soverein 


y-set with-in thee ... 


that moevede thee ene 

(33) Metre x, 1: .. 
capti, 

y-caught and y-bounde. 

(34) Prose xi, 7: Mane- 
bunt, 

They dwellen graunted 

to thee, 

quod I; this is to seyn, 

as who seith: I graunte thy 

forseide conclusiouns. 

(35) Metre xi, 1-8: 

Glosa :! 

Who-so wole seken 
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TRIVET’s COMMENT. COMMENT. 


jugo, sc. exuendo 
affectum 
false felicitatis. 


jugo, t. a jugo 


false felicitatis. 


id est, 


se esse beatitudinem 
mendaciter pretendunt. 


insita, sc. in te interius 


- pepulerunt te non 


insita, 7. intrinseca. 


necessitando sed 
libere movendo te. 


t. irretici vel captivi. 


scilicet, 


que conclusa sunt. 


Quisquis investigat, 7. 
investigare vult 


Quisquis vestigat, i. 
investigare vult 


1This is interesting. For Chaucer, having translated eight lines of his 
text, now turns, apparently, to the corresponding passage in Trivet’s Com- 
mentary, and translates the whole section again; but, this time as it is 
rendered by Trivet,—the text everywhere interwoven with the glosses. 
The text I indicate by plain type, the comment by italics, 
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LATIN TEXT aND 
CHAUCER’s TRANSLATION, 


the deep grounde of 


lat him wel examine and 
rolle 


with-inne him-self 


the nature and 

the propretees of the thing ; 
and lat him eftsones 
examine and rollen 


and lat him techen 
his sowle 


that it hath, 


by natural principles 


kindeliche y-hid 


with-in it-self, 
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TRIveT’s COMMENT. 


verum mente profunda, 
1 
subtili mente, 

cupitque nullis deviis, 
i. falsis propositionibus 
que a veritate deviant 
falli, 

revolvat, sc. coguando 
lucem visus intimi, i. 
aspectum intellectus et 
rationis, 


in se, se. recolligendo ab 
longosque motus, sc. 
inquirendo naturam et 
proprietates rei ; 

cogat, i. recolligat 
flectens 

in orbem, i. 

redeundo iterato super 
cogitationes suas et 
deliberando de eis 
antequam faciliter judicet ; 


doceatque 
animum 


possidere 
suis thesauris, 7. 
naturalibus principiis 


retrusum, %. absconditum 


sicut ea que sunt in suo 


sasipio ‘ali et 
virtuali 


quicquid molitur, i. ma- 


chinatur extra, i. 


PsEUDO-AQUINAS 
CoMMENT. 

verum profunda mente, 
i. 

subtilt 

et cupit falli nullis de- 
viis, 1. falsis opinionibus 
que faciunt a vero deviare, 


ille revolvat in se, i. 
exercitet intra se lucem 
i. speculationem intimi 
visus, 7. rationis et in- 
tellectus interioris et 

apse cogat, i. reducat 


longos motus, 7. 


operationes anume pro- 
cedentes ab anima, 


inflectentes eos motus 
in orbem, 7. in circulum 
redeundo in animam 

et quicquid 


animum doceat moli- 
tur, 7. 

laborat speculando extra, 
i. circa res exteriores 

ille doceat 

animum retrusum, i. 
ad se 

conversum possidere 
suis thesauris, 1. 
potentits 

que sunt memoria et in- 
tellectus. 
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LATIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION. 


alle the trouthe 
the whiche he imagineth 
to ben in thinges 


And thanne 
alle the derknesse 
of his misknowinge 


shal seme 
more evidently 


to sighte 
of his understondinge 
thanne the sonne ne semeth 


to sighte with-oute-forth. 

(36) Prose xii, 93: Min- 
ime... ludimus, 

“T ne scorne thee nat, 

ne pleye, 

ne deceive thee, 

(37) Metre xii, 44: Sed 
lex dona 

coerceat, 

but we wol putte a lawe 

in this, 

and covenaunt in the gift. 


(38) Ibid., 48: Major 

lex amor est sibi, 
Love is a gretter lawe 
and a strenger 


to him-self than any lawe 
that men may yeven. 


TRIVET’s COMMENT. 


omnem. veritatem 

quam machinatur 

esse in rebus 

exterioribus, sicut in 
causa. 

Et si sic fecerit, tune 
ulud quod atra nubes 
erroris, i. obscuritas 
erroris quod est ignoran- 
tia, texit dudum 


lucebit 

perspicacius, 7. evidentius 
apparebil visut 

intellectus 

ipso Phebo, i. quam Sol 


i. 


deludere vel 
decipere. 


quasi dicat,... 


sed apponemus 
conditionem quam 
vocat legem. 


major, i. 
fortior lex amor est 


sibi, quam lex 
a quocumque alio im- 
posita, 
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COMMENT. 


Et tune 

illud quod atra nubes 

i. obscuritas 

ignorantie 

dudum texit, i. occul- 
tavit 

illud lucebit, i. apparebit 
perspicacius, i. eviden- 
tius 


ipso Phebo, 

quasi dieat quod longo 
tempore fuit obscurum 
lucidum apparebit intel- 
lectut. 


Amor fortior est 
ad aliquid implendum 
quam lex 


ad coercendum. 
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LATIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION. 


(39) Ibid., 53: ... 
diem, 

day, that is to seyn, 

to cleernesse 


of soverein good. 


(40) Metre i, 12: Miles 
corusci sideris, 

a knight of the clere 

sterre ; 

that is to seyn, that 


the thought is maked 


goddes knight by the sek- 
inge of trouthe to comen 
to the verray knowleche of 
god. 
(41) Ibid., 13: , 
micans nox pingi- 
tur, 

the shyninge night is 
peinted ; 

that is to seyn, the night 
that is cloudeles ; 


for on nightes that ben 
cloudeles it semeth 

as the hevene were peinted 
with dyverse images 

of sterres. 


(42) Metre iii, 28 : Mon- 
stra quae patitur, 
the monstruous chaung- 


tinge. 

(43) Ibid., 29: Olevem 
nimium manum, 

O overlight hand (as 

who seyth, 
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TRIVET’s COMMENT. 


id est, 
in 
superna bona. 


id est, nox splendida 
que caret nubibus, 
pingitur, dicitur 

nox micans pingt 

quia tali nocte 
apparet 

celum tanquam pictum 
diversis ymaginibus 
stellarum. 


id est, 
monstruosam mutationem 
quam sustinet. 


sc. Circes dico 


PsEUDO-AQUINAS 
COMMENT. 


id est, 
in 
supernam claritatem. 


t. dei qui est splendi- 


dum sidus. 


quia nox 


stellis firmamenti illumi- 
natur. 


id est, 
supra transformationem 


corporis quam patitur. 


dico manum Circe, ‘. 
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LATIN TEXT AND 
CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION, 


O feble and light is the 

hand 

of Circes the enchaunter- 

esse, that chaungeth the 

bodyes of folkes in-to bestes, 
to regard and to compari- 
soun 

of mutacioun 

that is maked by vyces). 

(44) Proseiv, 89:... 
tenebris assuetos, 

so wont to the derknesse 

of erthely thinges. 

(45) Ibid., 97: ... extra 
ne quaesieris, 

ne seek... out of thy- 

self. 

(46) Metre iv, 2:.. 
fatum 

the fatal disposicioun 

of your deeth. 

(47) Metre v, 12:... 
crebris pulsibus 
aera. 

by thikke strokes ; 


that is to seyn, that ther is 
amaner poeple that highte 
Coribantes, that wenen 
that, 

whan the mone is in the 
eclipse, 

that it be enchaunted ; 


and therfore, 
for to rescowe 
the mone, 


they beten 

hir basins with 

strokes. 

(48) Prose vi, 19: Ut 
libet... 


thikke 


TRIVET’s COMMENT. 


nimium 
levem, 7. imbecillem, 


in comparatione 
ad transformationem 


que fit per vicia. 

id est, 

affectionibus terrenis. 
8C. 

te. 


id est, 
fatalem dispositionem 
sive mortem, 


Crebris, i. spissis vel 
frequentibus ictibus.. . 
era, i. vasa erea.. 


quidam populi qui dicun- 
tur 
Coribantes, putant quod 


ista obscuritas lune 


contingat per incantati- 
onem ; 

unde 

volentes auxiliart 

Tune, et impedire ne 
audiat incantationem, 
concutiunt quecumque 
vasa erea et alia sonora 


tempore eclipsis, 


ut, sicut, libet, 
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potestatem esse ninium 
levem, 1. imbecillem. 


id est, assuefactos 
tenebris 
passionum. 


id est, 


mortem. 


era, i. vasa erea 


vel campanas.. . 


+ + + putant 


ejus eclypsim 


contingere per incantati- 
onem ; 

et 

volentes auriliart 

Lvune, et impedire ne 
audiat incantationem, 
concutiunt omnia 

vasa erea et sonora 
tempore eclipsis. 
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“As it lyketh to thee,”’ 


$6 30 do.’’ 


(49) Ibid., 83: ... con- 
stringit, quae, 

the whiche destinal 

causes. 

(50) Ibid., 183: ... 
elicit effectum... 

as who seyth, 

that yvel is good 


only to the might of god, 
for the might of god ordeyn- 
eth thilke yvel to good. 


(51) Tbid., 1938: ... 
festinat, 

that is to seyn, for to 

with-holden thinges in-to 

good, 

for he him-self is good. 

(52) Prose vii, 29: Vide, 

“War now, and loke 

wel.”’ 

(53) Ibid., 32: . 

evenit, 

it folweth or comth. 

(54) Ibid., 49:... habet 
contemptum felici- 
tatis, 

despyseth welefulnesse 

(as who seyth, it is vicious). 


(55) Metre iii, 9:... 
oppressi luminis 
igne, 

by fyr of his derked 

looking, 

that is to seyn, by the vigour 

of his insighte, whyl the 

goule is in the body. 
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TRIVET’s COMMENT. 


supple, ‘‘ fac, ut tibi 
placet.’’ 


que, scilicet, 


cause fatales, 


Yotandum quod bonum 
proveniens ex malicia 
improborum non est im- 
putandum tpsis improbis, 
sed tantum divine virtuti 
que 
novit ex malis efficere 
bona. 


dicit Philosophia 
mala esse bona 


soli virtuts divine, 
quia sola virtus divina 
malum illud ad bonum 
ordinat. 


scilicet, id est, 


dirigendo ea vn bonum, in bono. 


quod est ipse. 
id est, 


cave, 


se, 
sequitur. 


id est, viciosum est. id est, virtutis. 


Boox V. 


luminis, sc. intellectualis 
igne, id est, vigore. 
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(56) Idid., 21: ... sum- 
mam et singula, 

the somme and the 

singularitees, 

that is to seyn, 

the principles 

and everich by him-self. 


(57) Prose iv, 12:... 
quae, 

the whiche solucioun or 

the whiche resoun. 

(58) Ibid., 19: ... fate- 
bare ; quid est... 

hast confessed it and bi- 

what cause or what is it 


(as who seith, ther may no 

cause be). 

(59) Ibid., 93: . 
formam, 

forme so as intelligence 

taketh it. 

(60) Ibid., 100: .. 
uno ictu, 

by astrok... 

withoute discours or 

collactoun. 


(61) Metre iv, 3:... 
sensus et imagines, 

images and_ sensibili- 

tees, 

that is to seyn, sensible 

imaginaciouns, or elles 

imaginaciouns of sensible 

thinges. 

(62) Ibid., 14: Cassas, 

ydel and veyn. 


summis caput inserit, 
the heved, that is to seyn, 
that it heveth up the inten- 


TRIVET’s COMMENT. 


id est, 

principia, pariter 

et singula, «. questiones 
in principiis. 


scilicet, 
solutio vel 
responsio. 


fatebare, 7. concedendo, 
fassus es... quid est, i. 
unde erat vel quid cause 
poterit esse 

- +» quasi dicat, nichil 
cause esse poterit. 


scilicet, 
quam cognoscit intellig- 
entia. 


sctlicet, 


absque discursu vel 
collatione. 


id est, sensibiles 
ymagines vel rerum 
sensibilium ymagines. 


id est, 
inutiles. 


id est, 
intentionem inserit sum- 
mis, 
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id est, 

universalem cognitionem, 
et singula, i. singularem 
cognitionem rerum. 


quid est, i. 
quid 
esse poterit, 


id est, 
universalem formam, 


id est, 


absque diseursu 
cognoseit quod non 
facit ratio. 


id est, 
rerum 
sensibilium formas. 
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cioun to right heye thinges. 


(64) Prose v, 6:... 
passione, 

by passioun 

to knowe thise thinges. 

(65) Prose v, 30: Ad 
haec . .. respond- 
eat, 

answeren ayein to thise 

two, 

that is to seyn, 


to witte and to imagina- 
cioun. 
(66) Prose vi, 28: ... 
sui compos, 
compotent ; as who seith, 
al-wey present to him-self, 
and so mighty that al be 
right at his plesaunce. 
(67) Ibid, 76: . .. 
digna collatio, 
any digne comparisoun 
or collacioun. 
(68) Ibid., 158: Quae 
cum ita sint, 
and sin that 
thinges ben thus, 
that is lo seyn, sin that 


these 


necessitee nis nat in thinges 


by the devyne prescience. 

(69) Ibid., 163: ... 
cum nostrorum ac- 
tuum. .. qualitate, 

with the dyverse qualitee 

of oure dedes. 

(70) To whom be glorye 
and worshipe 

by infinit tymes. Amen. 
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i. primis propositionibus 
et principiis. 


ut per hee 
trahatur ad cognoscendum, 


scilicet, refragando, id est, 
contradicendo 


sensui et ymaginationi. 


compos eo quod 
nihil sbi desit. 


compos enim dicitur 
cui nichil deest 

sed assequitur omnia 
ad votum. 


quasi dicat, 
quamvis aliqua collatio 
vel comparatio possit esse. 


videlicet, cognoscit ea que 
sunt nobis futura 

non quia habent causas 
necessarias nec etiam 
imponendo eis 
necessitatem eveniendi, 


scilicet, 
bonitate 
et malicia. 


id est, 
diversitate in bonitate 
et malicia, 


Cut sit honor et gloria 
in secula_ seculorum. 


Amen. 
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The evidence which has been offered as to the date of the 
Pseudo-Aquinas compilation is vague enough. Still it is suffi- 
cient, I think, to create a presumption in favor of Trivet’s 
commentary over the Pseudo-Aquinas production as a source 
of Chaucer’s Boethius. But the evidence of the seventy 
parallels just quoted is really substantial, and quite sufficient, 
it seems to me, to strengthen the presumption in Trivet’s 
favor very materially. 

Chaucer, then, seems to have had access to the Latin text 
of Boethius, to the French prose translation, and, very 
probably, to Trivet’s Latin commentary,—a good many 
books on the same subject, it would still seem; more, indeed, 
than Chaucer would find, to-day, in London at the British 
Museum.’ But the contents of one of the manuscripts at 
Paris which contains Trivet’s commentary simplifies the 
matter and adds a further bit of evidence in favor of Trivet’s 
claim. For in this manuscript are grouped’ the three works 
which the evidence leads us to believe were used together by 


Chaucer to supplement one another. Here, then, is a manu- 
script * of Trivet’s commentary which satisfies every condition 
as to general‘ contents and date, required by the evidence 


1For there is, in the British Museum, no copy of the French translation 
to which Professor Liddell refers. 

2On every page appears a portion of the Latin text, and beside it, the 
corresponding French translation, and running below, the commentary 
of Trivet. 

5s. Lat, 18424: Consolation de Boece, avec le commentaire de Nic. Trivet 
et la traduction de Jean de Meung. Boetius, De Disciplina Scolarium. XIV 
S. Professor Liddell has cited this manuscript as containing one of the 
variants of his French translation, but he does not notice the Trivet 
commentary. Instead, he seeks the supplementary material of his theory 
in the Pseudo-Aquinas compilation. 

‘This manuscript, however, is pretty certainly not the actual manu- 
script which Chaucer used (and perhaps its Latin text is not even the 
original of the French translation written beside it ; cf. bk. ii, metre v, 
1.18, arida for horrida, quoted, p. 192, below ; and bk. i, prose i, 1. 38, 
exitum). For while in some cases Ms. Lat. 18424 shows an exceptional 
reading of the Latin text (cf. bk. i, prose i, 1. 38, exitum; ibid., metre ii, 
1. 4, acta; bk. iii, prose vii, 1. 10, lasciviam; bk. iv, metre vii, 1. 10, 

2 
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for the original of Chaucer’s Boethius: the Latin text is 
there, the French translation, and Trivet’s commentary ; and, 
finally, the manuscript belongs to the fourteenth century, 
The presumption, then, in favor of Trivet’s commentary, 
which we gain from a discussion of the date of the two 
commentaries, is strengthened by the comparison of their 
texts, and by the existence of a manuscript, like ms. Lat. 
18424, which, containing Trivet’s commentary, at the same 
time satisfies all the general conditions of Chaucer’s original. 


APPENDIX. 


I have a copy of the French and Latin texts of one metre 
of ms. Lat. 18424, and I quote it here to show the relation 
of the three works contained in the manuscript to Chaucer’s 
translation. The extract is the fifth metre of the second 
book, and I have arranged it in relation to Chaucer’s text, 
putting Trivet’s comments within brackets as interpolations 


in the Latin text, just as Chaucer seems to have interpolated 
them in his translaticn. 


Felix [se. fuit] nimium Trop furent beneure Blisful was 

prior etas ! li homme du premier the first age of men! 
aige ! 

Contenta fidelibusarvis. Il se cuidrent apaiez They heiden hem 
des viandes que apayed with the metes 
li loial champ leur that the trewe feldes 
apportoient. broughten forth. 

Nec inerti perdita Il ne se destruient They ne distroyede 
pas nor deceivede nat hem- 

luxu. par outrage qui fait self with outrage. 
les hommes mauues et 
pereceus. 


inani) which is peculiar to a few manuscripts and to Chaucer’s transla- 
tion, in one case, at least, where Chaucer follows such an exceptional 
reading, Ms. Lat. 18424 keeps to the usual one (cf. bk. ii, metre v, 
1. 18, quoted, p. 192, below, arva for the arma which Chaucer translates, 
the reading of Addit. ms. 27875, etc.). The French text, moreover, in 
ms. Lat. 18424 fails to give one of the glosses, which, as Professor Liddell 
has shown, is derived from the French translation (cf. bk. i, prose iv, 
11, 80 ff. ). 
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Facili que [se. etas]} 
sera solebat jejunia 
solvere 
glande. 

Non Bachica 
norant 

[i. noverant] liquido [i. 
claro] confundere [i. 
mascere] melle 

{ad faciendum 
pigmentum et claretum] ;' 
Nec. [se. noverant] 


munera 


lucida vellera 
Serum [i. illorum popu- 
lorum] 


Tyrio miscere veneno 


[id est, 


sanguine 
conchiliorum 


quo tingitur purpura, quo- 
rum copia invenitur circa 
Tyrum. 

Somnos dabat 

herba salubres, 


Potum quoque 
lubricus amnis ; 
Umbras 


altissima pinus. 
Nondum 


maris alta secabat 
[quia nondum navis usus 
erat] ; 


Nec mercibus undique 
lectis 


Quant il avoient 
longue piece jeune 
il mengoient 

les glans des bois. 


Il ne savoient fere 
beurage de miel et de 
vin; 


Ne taindre 


les blanches toisons 
des Siriens 


par diverses couleurs 
entrans comme venim. 


Il se dormoient 
sus les herbes, 


et bevoient 
les courans ruisseaus ; 
et gesoient es umbres 


des haus pins. 
Nus hostes 


ne trenchoit oncores 
par avirons 


la haute mer ; 


ne navoient veus 


'Cf. no. 26, p. 180, above. 
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They weren wont light- 
ly to slaken hir hunger 
at even 

with acornes of okes. 


They ne coude nat 
medly the yifte of Bac- 
hus to the cleer 

hony ; that is to seyn, 
they coude make no 
piment nor clarree ; 

ne they coude nat 
medle 

the brighte fleeses 
of the contree of Seri- 
ens 


with the venim of 
Tyrie ; 

that is to seyn, they 
coude nat deyen whyte 
fleeses of Serien contree 
with the blode 

of a maner shelfisshe 

that men finden in Tyrie, 
with whiche blood men 


deyen purpur, 


They slepen 

hoolsom slepes up-on 
the gras, 

and dronken of the 
renninge wateres ; and 
layen under the 
shadwes 

of the heye pyn-trees. 
Ne no gest ne straun- 
gere 

ne carf yit 


the heye see with ores or 
with shippes ; 
ne they hadde seyn yit 
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Nova litor. viderat hos- 
pes. 


Tune classica [i. cornua 
vocantia ad bellum, vel 
tube] 


seva tacebant, 


Odiis neque fusus 
acerbis Cruor 

arida tinxerat 

arva. 

Quid [i. propter quid] 
enim 

furor hosticus ulla Vel- 


let prior 

arma movere, 

Cum 

vulnera seva viderent. 
Nec 

premia [sc. esse] sangui- 
nis ulla? 

Utinam modo nostra 
redirent in mores tem- 


pora priscos ! 


Sed 


sevior 
ignibus 


Ethne Fervens 
ardet habendi. 
Heu! primus quis fuit 
ille 


amor 
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nouuiaus rivages 


pour merceries concuil- 
lir en divers lieus. 
Lors 


se taisoient felonnesses 


buisines, 

ne sanc espandu par 
aigres haines navoit 
Onques ensenglante 
les horribles chans. 
Car pour quoi 


vousist aucuns forsenez 


premierement 

armes esmouvoir 

com il ne veist 

les plaies crueuses, 

ne ni aperceust nul 
loier du sanc espandu? 


Je voudroie que nos 
temps retournassent 


orendroit es meurs an- 
ciens ! 

Mes langoisseuse 
couvoitise davoir art 


en nous plus crueuse- 
ment 

que li feus de la 
montaigne 

de Ethna, 

qui tousjours art. 

Halas! Qui fu cil qui 


premierement trest 
et deffoui 
les masses 


none newe strondes, 


to leden marchaundyse 
in-to dyverse contrees. 


Tho 


weren the cruel clari- 
ouns 

ful hust and ful stille, 
ne blood y-shad by 
egre hate ne hadde nat 
deyed yit 

armures. 

For wher-to or which 


woodnesse of enemys 
wolde 

first 

moeven armes, 

whan they seyen 

cruel woundes, 

ne none 

medes be of blood y- 
shad ? 

I wolde that oure 
tymes sholde _ torne 
ayein 

to the olde maneres ! 


But the anguissous 
love of havinge bren- 
neth 

in folk more cruely 


than the fyr of the 
mountaigne 

Ethna, 

that ay brenneth. 

Allas! what was he 
that 

first dalf up 

the gobetes or the 
weightes 
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Auri qui pondera tecti, 


Gemmasque 
latere volentes? 


Pretiosa pericula 
[pondera auri et gemmas, 


dico, 


preciosa pericula, 
quia multi propter 
eorum preciositatem 


incurrunt pericula]. 


dor 

sous terre, 

et les pierres precieuses 
qui se vouloient re- 
poudre? 

Cis trait as hommes 
perils precieus. 


of gold covered 

under erthe, 

and the precious stones 
wolden han ben hid? 


He dalf up 
precious perils. 


that is to seyn, that he 
that hem first up dalf, 
he dalf up 


a precious peril ; 


for-why for 


the preciousnesse of 
swiche thinge, hath many 
man ben in peril. 
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VI—THE COMEDIAS OF DIEGO XIMENEZ 
DE ENCISO. 


I. 


It is usually a safe principle to abide by the judgment of 
time and leave a forgotten writer in the oblivion to which 
his nation consigns him. With the Spanish playwrights 
of the seventeenth century, however, the rule may be said to 
offer an exception by reason of the fact that the merciless 
excess of dramas forced into neglect, with what was mediocre, 
much that in itself was excellent and which might, under 
more favorable circumstances, have stood the test of time. 
The works of no one have suffered more in this respect than 
those of Ximénez de Enciso. Though he has from time to 
time been deemed worthy of honorable mention, it is not 
possible to say that he has ever been given the just measure 
of praise to which a closer view of what remains from his 
pen would entitle him. In his own day he enjoyed con- 
siderable fame, as the frequent mention of his achievement by 
contemporaries would go to show, but for the two and a half 
centuries which have passed since then, he has shared the 
fate of the majority of Spanish playwrights whose works 
have been consigned to an undeserved oblivion. 

First of all, what is the verdict of his contemporaries? A 
search for matter of value in such works as Lope de Vega’s 
Laurel de Apolo, Cervantes’ Viaje del Parnaso, or Montalbén’s 
Para Todos, where some judgment on writers of the siglo de 
oro is passed, reminds one very often of a search “ for two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff,” in which the 
trouble of the investigation finds no compensation in the value 
of the discovery. One is impressed at every turn by the 
poor character of the evidence in these perfunctory panegy- 
rics on contemporaries, These rosters of the battalions of the 
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pen indiscriminately mingle genius and hack ; many a name 
is sounded with a flourish whose owner, for all we know of 
him, might never have penned a line. 

Enciso has fared better than others in this respect, how- 
ever, for almost every mention of him has a note of genuine 
appreciation. Lope de Vega speaks of him on three separate 
occasions, the first being in his epic, the Jerusalén Conquistada, 
1605. Mention is therein made of a group of Sevillans, 
among them being Arguijo, Pacheco, Herrera, Rioja, poets 
and painters whom Lope calls his friends. Third in the list 
stands the name of Enciso. Whether any intimacy really 
existed between the master past forty and the young man just 
in his twenty-first year, will probably always remain a matter 
of speculation. The important fact is that Enciso is found 
by the side of men of established fame. Lope praises his 
dulce lyra, his sweet lyric gift, and we must infer that he had 
reference to that class of the poet’s productions represented 
by his Odes to Winter and to Spring, which are the only 
remnants from his pen, outside of the drama, which have 
come down to us. Sixteen years later (1621) in describing 
his garden* adorned with images of famous men, among 
whom stands our writer, Lope refers to the sonorous, dis- 
tinguished, and artless style of Enciso. This may be intended 
to characterize the dramatist Enciso, who, being at that time 
thirty-six years old, must already have written many of his 
best plays. By 1630, in the Laurel de Apolo,’ Enciso is 
called the author of many works, excellently written, and Lope’s 
praise, though somewhat excessive, would, when freed from 
verbiage, indicate that Enciso’s fame was widely recognized. 
But we should be more convinced if there had been some 
specific mention of those many works, 

Far more indiscriminate in his praise than Lope is Cervantes 
in his Viaje del Parnaso,* The forgotten Grub-street hack 
fares as well at his hands as the worthier writers of whom we 


1 Libro xrx. *La Filomena, Epistola vit. 
$ Libro m1. *Capftulo rv. 
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would gladly know something more than is conveyed in a 
meaningless generality. Enciso is mentioned by Cervantes 
in the same breath with two unknown writers, and all three 
are marked for the taste displayed in their works. This 
praise is sufficiently indefinite to leave room for critical 
vagaries, though the probability is that Cervantes had in 
mind Enciso’s simple, unrestrained technique, his chastened 
and miidly-colored style. 

Very important is the judgment passed on Enciso in 
Montalbfn’s Para Todos (1632). Here at last we have the 
mention of a specific drama together with the admission of 
its widespread popularity. Montalban tells us that it is 
sufficient praise for Enciso to say that he wrote the Médicis 
de Florencia, which had been the model for all great dramas. 
Through another source’ we learn that the Médicis de 
Florencia had won renown for Enciso even in Italy, and 
long after his activity had ceased, toward the close of the 
17th century, Francisco de Bances Céndamo? calls him 
the originator of the cloak and sword play, adding that 
Calder6n, Rojas, Rosete, and others merely followed Enciso’s 
lead in that type. This opinion in the face of the fact that 
Enciso’s activity for the stage could not have begun much 
before 1610, when the cloak and sword play was already 
flourishing, carries no weight. But it shows that Enciso’s 
name had no feeble echo throughout the 17th century, and 
that he stood out from among the throng. 

To sum up, contemporary opinion gives the work of 
Enciso appreciative recognition. It does not, however, in 
view of its somewhat perfunctory character, justify the rank 
given him by at least one of his contemporaries, the play- 
wright and friend of Lope, Francisco de Medrano. This 
author, writing in the year 1631, places him on the highest 
slopes of the Spanish Parnassus. He says that he had felt 


! Fernando de Vera, Panegirico por la Poesta, Montilla (1627). 
* Teatro de los Teatros de los pasados y presentes Siglos, mentioned in 
appendix to Guyangos’ trans. of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Lit., vol. 11. 
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his own importance greatly in his youth, until he had learned 
to prize according to their true worth the works of Lope 
de Vega, Mira de Amescua, Guillén de Castro, Guevara, 
Alarc6n, Tirso de Molina—the acknowledged masters of the 
stage—and between Alarc6n and Tirso we find the name of 
Ximénez de Enciso.' 


II. 


The judgment of contemporaries, however, has furnished 
no incentive to modern historians of Spanish literature to 
examine him for themselves, for in most accounts Enciso has 
had to be contented with very modest attention. Count 
Schack, to be sure, pays him a splendid tribute, giving him 
credit for power in character-drawing, and sketching in detail 
two of his best known plays, El Principe Don Curlos and La 
Mayor Hazafta del Emperador Carlos Quinto, Ticknor in his 
history ? contents himself with a statement of three lines in 
one place (p. 337), after having in another (p. 319) given the 


play on which that statement is chiefly based to Montalban, 
an error which is retained in all the translations of the work, 
and which has caused some confusion in the catalogue of the 
Ticknor Library Klein’s labyrinthian history adds noth- 
ing to our previous knowledge. Adolph Schaeffer published 
in 1887 a German translation of the two plays praised by 


1Tomo I de las Obras del Seftor Dr. Don Sebastian Francisco de Medrano. 
en Milén 1631, 

? Vol. u, 3d American Edition, Boston, 1866 (2d Period, chs. xx and 
XXI). 

’Ticknor’s error is due to the fact that he was guided by the twenty- 
eighth volume of the Coleccién de Comedias Nuevas Escogidas of which his 
library possesses two copies. In this volume El Principe Don Carlos is to 
be found with Juan Pérez de Montalbén given as its author. The con- 
fusion may also have arisen from the fact that Montalbén wrote a 
play with a very similar title, El Segundo Séneca de Espafta y el Principe 
Don Carlos. In another volume (Comedias de Varios Autores, vol. 28, 
Huesca, 1634) El Principe Don Carlos is found properly given to Diego 
Ximénez de Anciso (sic). Ticknor has crossed out this name and written 
Montalban over it. 
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Schack, and in his history of the Spanish drama (1890), he 
gives the contents of a number of additional plays by Enciso 
which had probably been read by no one since the 17th 
century. 

At the present writing Enciso’s plays are still in need of 
being evoked from their tombs in archives and libraries, and 
of being set out in fair and intelligible order. The existent 
helps, however, in this enterprise are few. In the first place 
the facts known about his life are scanty, and the few plays 
which are attributed to him, less than a dozen in all, are 
scattered through the libraries of Europe. Occasional copies, 
though once reported, have disappeared altogether. No play- 
wright of the great age typifies in this respect more thoroughly 
the fate common to so many among them, namely, that of 
having his plays disfigured, or published under another name, 
or of having the greater part of his work go to waste in the 
glut of stage-production. 

Enciso was born in 1585. Nothing is known of him after 
1632, when he wrote an extravaganza Jépiter Vengado,' for a 
court-festival given in honor of the young prince, Balthasar 
Carlos. Schack supposes that he was active later in the 
century on the ground that “his name appears frequently ” 
in the Coleccién de Comedias begun in 1652, which, he says, 
included with few exceptions only living authors. But in 
the forty-eight volumes of that collection there are only three 
dramas by Enciso to be found, and of these, two are identi- 
cal. Besides, the list of writers includes Lope, Guevara, 
Mira de Amescua, Tirso, Montalban, and others who had been 
dead many a year when the collection was begun. This 
argument of Schack’s might be applied more aptly to an 
earlier collection begun in 1603. Of this, the twenty-eighth 
volume was published in 1634 and contained only plays by 
authors who, with the exception of Enciso, are known to 


1 See Convocacién de las Cortes de Castilla y Juramento del Principe nuestro 
Seftor Don Baltasar Carlos, primero deste nombre. Aftio de 1632, Madrid, 
16382, by Ant. Hurtado de Mendoza. 
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have been alive at that date. Reasonably Enciso’s activity 
would appear to fall within the period 1610 to 1635, 


ITI. 


In his invaluable catalogue of the Spanish theatre, Caye- 
tano Barrera gives a list of eleven’ plays by Enciso, but 
unfortunately does not specify from what sources he compiled 
the list, nor in what edition each copy was known to exist. 
The effort of a search for tangible facts concerning their 
whereabouts is dishearteningly barren of results. Of the 
eleven dramas mentioned by Barrera, I have been unable to 
find any trace of Quien calla otorga;* the Jépiter Vengado* 
was never published ; six (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 9, 10, and 11 of Bar- 
rera’s list) exist in scattered copies, but the remaining three, E/ 
Principe Don Carlos, La Mayor Hazafta del Emperador Carlos 
Quinto, and the Médicis de Florencia, have in compensation 


1These eleven plays are: 1. Los Celos en el Caballo; 2. El Encubierto; 3. 
Jipiter Vengado; 4. Juan Latino; 5. La Mayor Hazatia del Emperador 
Carlos Quinto ; 6. El Principe Don Carlos ; 7. Los Médicis de Florencia ; 8. 
Quien calla otorga ; 9. La Santa Margarita ; 10 and 11. El Vaiiente Sevillano- 
Pedro Lobén (two parts). Mensonero Romanes in his list (vol. m of 
Dramaticos Contempordneos de Lope in the Biblioteca de Autores Espajoles) 
mentions a twelfth, Engafiar para reinar, which, however, belongs to 
Antonio Enriquez Gémez (? 1600-21660). Of these, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
10, and 11 are in the National Library of Madrid, some being represented 
by more than one copy; Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9,10, and 11 are in the British 
Museum ; Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6,7, 9 are in the Ticknor Library in Boston; Nos. 
4, 5, 6, 7 are in the Royal Library of Berlin; Nos. 5 and 7 are in the 
National Library of Paris; No. 6 is in the Royal Library of Munich; 
Nos. 4, 5, and 7 are in the Yale Library, and an old suelia of 6 is reported 
to be in the library of the University of Syracuse. This imperfect list 
will give an idea of the difficulty of getting at all old copies of existing 
plays by Enciso. It is to be hoped that some private libraries also will 
yield something on our subject. 

*Tirso de Molina’s play, E/ Castigo del Penséque has a 2d part with the 
same title. 

$It is to be inferred that Barrera never saw a manuscript of Jiipiter 
Vengado, since he says nothing about it. I have as yet found no clue to 
the whereabouts of the play, if it still exists. 
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come down to us in several editions. To the average student, 
however, only one of these three, the Médicis de Florencia, is 
available in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles. All of 
Enciso’s extant dramas are represented in 17th century edi- 
tions. In the 18th only three were reprinted, namely, the 
Prineipe Don Carlos, La Mayor Hazafia del Emperador Carlos 
Quinto, and the Médicis de Florencia. Of these a number of 
sueltas exist, some of them having evidently been intended 
for a general collection of plays made about 1745 and printed 
at Madrid. 

What has been said by critics generally concerning the text 
of plays found in the collections of the 17th century, holds 
good of those of Enciso. Passages whose meaning has been 
made uncertain by careless printing occur and discrepancies 
in different editions show the publishers’ perplexity. Verses 
occasionally lack the requisite number of syllables, and the 
punctuation is at times placed at random, which not infre- 
quently alters the meaning. The text which is decidedly in 
the worst condition, is that of the sole copy of the Hneubierto, 
in the Ticknor Library. A former owner, in fitting it proba- 
bly to some collection, trimmed its margins so closely as to 
cut away on many pages the last word of each verse as well 
as the last verse of each column. A noticeable difference 
from the text of plays by other writers lies in the somewhat 
elaborate stage-directions, which have every appearance of 
having been added by Enciso’s own hand. 


[V. 


If the three plays, El Principe Don Carlos, the Carlos 
Quinto, and Los Médicis de Florencia, which were reprinted 
in the 18th century, were chosen because they were considered 
both by contemporaries and the following generation as 
Enciso’s best, modern judgment is likely to concur with such 
an opinion. Not only do they give us Enciso at his best, but 
they also secure for him a most individual place among his con- 
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temporaries. It is a mystery how, with these in mind, Bances 
Céndamo could credit Enciso with originating the cloak and 
sword play. ‘These three dramas are as three excellent ex- 
amples of the true historical drama, or comedia de cuerpo, as 
can be found in Spanish literature, and the cloak and sword 
element, although not absent, is far from prominent in them. 
If Bances Caéndamo’s opinion had any foundation at the time 
it was uttered, it must be based on dramas which have not 
come down to us. 

Enciso’s idea of the historical drama is thoroughly unique 
for a Spanish playwright and worthy of especial attention, 
because he alone of all his contemporaries seems to have 
conceived the historical drama as capable of a close adherence 
to facts as found in the histories of his own day. Where he 
distorts events, his source is often more to blame than himself. 
To be convinced of the great difference between Enciso’s 
conception of a verdadera historia, and that entertained by 
either Lope or Calder6n, one need but compare a play like El 
Principe Don Carlos with some play of Lope’s like E/ mejor 
Alealde, el Rey which he admits was taken from the Crénica 
de Espaita, or with Calderén’s Alcalde de Zalamea. Both of 
these are called by their authors a verdadera historia. Enciso 
has much the same idea of the historical drama as Shake- 
speare, both using their sources in a similar way. This 
drama is not to reflect history slavishly, but may use recog- 
nized sources in a way which will give the plot every 
appearance of probability. The solidity of the whole depends 
entirely on forceful, well-defined character-drawing. Nor 
does truth to history in Enciso mean an utter suspension of 
the imagination, though he seems to have taken warning 
from the inartistic and conceitful excesses committed by so 
many of his contemporaries. Even where he deals with 
characters and plot of his own invention, he is inspired only 
by the principles of his art and tries to keep all parts in 
harmony with the spirit of probability which dominates the 
whole. He is often painstaking to a fault in adhering to his 
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sources. In his Principe Don Carlos which, apart from the 
love-scenes in the under-plot, is based on Cabrera’s Historia 
de Felipe Segundo, more than a dozen passages can be pointed 
out, which are either a verbal transcription from the original 
or involve only a slight change. This method of procedure, 
when employed too rigidly, gives some of the utterances of 
Enciso’s characters the uninspired air of a chronicle, as is the 
case with Charles V’s speech at his abdication in the Carlos 
Quinto, and with Philip II’s remonstrance to Prince Carlos 
on his riotous manner of living, in the Principe Don Carlos, 
Enciso’s strict fidelity to his sources where he deals with 
characters who have lived, is doubtless due to his vast learn- 
ing and scholarly temperament. He not only possesses an 
extended knowledge of the classics, but the contemporary 
histories of Sandoval, of Antonio Herrera, of Cabrera, the 
Lives of the Saints, books of travel and tales, all were grist 
to his mill. That Enciso was inclined to draw his material 
from many sources is not to be inferred merely from the 


contents of his plays, but is further substantiated by his own 
admission, as, for example, when he says at the end of the 
Médicis de Florencia, “ the verdadera historia of Alexander as 
here presented, has been treated by many authors.” 


V. 


Of these best-known dramas the Principe Don Carlos stands 
first. It is one of the unique plays of the Spanish stage. A 
discussion of it, however, would demand and deserve a paper 
by itself. Two interesting points may be in order here. 
First, there exist of this play two versions, one ending with 
the death of Don Carlos and faithful to the facts of history, 
the other with a conventional “ happy ending” in which the 
Prince is cured by the miraculous intervention of a saint. 
Schaeffer, in speaking of these two versions in his history 
of the Spanish drama, expresses an opinion with which one 
is loath to agree. He calls the latter (with the happy end- 
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ing) the original, and gives to some unknown writer the credit 
for the former and far more perfect version. Yet an exami- 
nation based solely on a difference of construction, style, and 
above all on Enciso’s idea of historical drama, would reverse 
Schaeffer’s opinion and give the play with the feeble slump to 
some author other than Enciso. The difficulties of solving 
this problem are enhanced by reason of the fact that the play 
with the miraculous and spectacular ending exists in an edition 
printed in 1634 (the licencia is dated April, 1633), while the 
version which follows Cabrera and the historical facts, exists 
only in sueltas printed in Valencia in 1773. Only the finding 
of the latter, either in manuscript or in an edition printed 
before 1634, will allow us to speak with certainty in favor of 
Enciso. At all events it does not seem improbable that 
Enciso may have written the historical version shortly after 
the appearance of Cabrera’s Historia de Felipe Segundo (1619), 
that the character of Prince Carlos, as therein represented, 
scandalized the authorities, and that the play was changed by 
some unknown hand to soften the harsh lines of the Prince’s 
character. One scene at least, which shows the Prince in his 
worst light, is supplanted in the spectacular version by a very 
tame scene in which he is sworn in as heir-apparent to the 
throne before the assembled Cortes. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that this change may have been made on the occasion 
of the swearing in of Prince Baltasar Carlos (1632), and that 
the first form of the play was suppressed, lest forgotten 
stories about Prince Carlos’s life and death should be recalled ? 
On the other hand, how unreasonable it is to suppose that any 
author as late as 1773, two hundred years after the Prince’s 
death, when the real facts about him were of no interest, and 
only romantic and heroic legends of his career were current, 
should have felt tempted to rectify the misrepresentations of 
the version of 1634! Would he be likely at the same time 
to come upon the forgotten history of Cabrera, and use it 
with the same care with which Enciso had used it one 
hundred and fifty years before? Would he not have pub- 
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lished the revision under his own name rather than Enciso’s, 
which must have been unrecognized at that decadent period 
of the drama ? 

The second point of interest is an imitation which the 
dramatic situations and the splendid delineation of character 
of El Principe Don Carlos have inspired. This is the case 
in Calder6n’s La Vida es Suefto, notably in the second act, 
Professor Lang has suggested to me that Sigismundo’s fit of 
rage in that play seems to have had as its model a similar 
scene in the Principe Don Carlos. I believe one may even 
go further and find more than a coincidence in the similarity 
of Calderén’s and Enciso’s dramas; not only in Sigismundo’s 
fit of rage and his act of throwing a servant out of the 
window, but in the dialogue between the offended king and 
his uncontrollable son, in the courting of Rosaura by the 
Prince and the locking of the door to intimidate his intended 
victim, in the drawing of his dagger on Clotaldo in disregard 
of his gray hair, and lastly in his ensuing captivity and 


remorse, for all of which there are clear parallels in the 
Principe Don Carlos... This imitation on the part of Calde- 


1 The following parallels from La Vida es Suefto and El Principe Don 
Carlos will serve as examples of their occasional similarity. 


Calderén. 
a 
(Jornada I.) 


Basilio: Su madre.... 


.... Vid que rompfia 

Sus entrafias atrevido 

Un monstruo en forma de 
hombre ; 

Y entre su sangre tefiido 

La daba muerte, naciendo 

Vibora humana del siglo. 

Llegé de su parto el dia; 

Y los presagws cumplidos, 
etc. 


Enciso, 
Be 
(Jornada I.) 


El Rey: Matasteis G4 vuestra madre 


Como vibora naciendo 

Cuyo alevosa inocencia 

Fué 4 Espafia triste por- 
tento. 
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ron becomes all the more likely if it be remembered that 
Enciso’s drama appeared only a few years before La Vida es 
Suefio was written, and that its scenic effectiveness no doubt 
remained in Calderén’s mind. Calderé6n clearly selected just 
those elements which give to Enciso such marked stage 
character, that is, his manner of crowning a dramatic de- 
velopment with a coup de théétre. 

It has been said by some critics that Montalban in his play, 
El Segundo Séneca de Espaita y el Principe Don Carlos, which 
has the same plot as that of Enciso of similar title, is only 


9 


(Jornada II.) 


Sigismundo: También ofste decir 


Que por un baleén, 
quien 
Me canse, sabré arrojar. 


3. 


Sigismundo: Que un padre que 


contra mi 

Tanto rigor sabe usar, 

Que su condicié6n in- 
grata 

De su lado me desvia, 

Como 4 una fiera me 
cria, 

Y como 4 un mons- 
truo me trata, 

Y mi muerte solicita, 

De poca importancia 
fué 

Que los brazos no me 
dé, 

Quando el ser de 
hombre me quita. 


a 


~~ 


(Jornada I.) 


Don Carlos: Ni yo disimularé 


Tanta osadia sin que 

Te arroje por un baleén. 

Vive Dios, que has de 
volar 


Al foso. 


3. 


Don Carlos: ; Qué debo, qué debo 4 


un padre 

Que con tal rigor me 
trata, 

Que fieramente me 
rife, 

Que injustamente me 
agravia ? 

Grande obligaci6n por 
cierto 

Es la forzosa crianza 

De un hijo solo, here- 
dero 

De jos Imperios de 
Espafia. 


¢ Qué fiera, qué hombre 
no ama 
A sus hijos? 2 Quién 
les niega 
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an imitation of the latter. All that facts permit us to insist 
on, is that Enciso’s play is infinitely better, but that its earliest 
existing version (that of 1634) is two years later than Montal- 
ban’s published in 1632. If the belief, however, that there 
existed before 1632 a version of Enciso’s El Principe Don 
Carlos seems plausible after what has already been said, that 
belief would be further supported by the fact that, from 
internal evidence, the play of Montalbén seems, in the rela- 
tive value of parallel passages, a most feeble reflection of 





Enciso’s work. 


Sigismundo: ;Dasme més de lo 
que es mfo? 

Mi padre eres, y mi 
Rey ; 

Luego toda esta 
grandeza 

Me da la naturaleza 

Por derecho de su 
ley. 
4. 

(having Rosaura in 
his power) 

Hola, dejadnos solos, 
y esa puerta 

Se cierre, y no entre 
nadie. 

(vanse Clarin y 
los criados) 
Yo soy muerta. 


Sigismundo : 


Clotaldo:.... 
Y no, por verte ya de 
todos duefio, 


Don Carlos: Estado, doctrina y 
casa? 


Si vivo triste, si estoy 

Desabrido, si me cansa 

Todo, vuestra Majes- 
tad, 

Siendo mi padre, es 
la causa. 
4,* 

Don Carlos: (having Violante in 

his power) 

Salfos todos all4 fuera. 
(vanse los criados) 


¢Qué importa si 4 tu 
pesar 
Sabré tu fuga estorbar 
Para poderte rendir? 
Violante: ,Con qué habéis de con- 
seguir 
Vuestro intento? 


Con cerrar 
La puerta al cuarto. 
(cierra la puerta) 
Violante: ; Ay, infelice! Qué haré ? 
5. 
(Jornada ITI.) 


Don Carlos: 


Si me le manda, 
he de ir yo. 
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VI. 


Enciso’s technique is often uneven, his scenes are not 
always linked well, yet some of them, as units in themselves, 
are dramatic masterpieces in little. His dramatic quality 
does not arise from violent language, but merely from placing 
face to face intense natures, complete opposites in character, 
each clearly drawn with unsurpassed individuality. With 
him intense feeling does not depend on a psychological dis- 
cussion of inner motives—a method foreign to an art whose 
vitality depends on movement—but constantly bursts its 


Clotaldo: Seas cruel, porque quizé Don Carlos: Mi gusto también es 
es un suefio. ley, 
Sigismundo: A rabia me provocas, Y pues el vuestro se 
Quando la luz del arroja 
desengafio tocas. Contra el mio, yo haré 
Veré, dindote muer- asi, 
te, Que no vais. 
Si es suefio 6 si es (saca la daga el 
verdad. Principe y al te- 
(al ira sacar Ja daga nerle el Duque el 
se la detiene Clo- brazo, se le cae. ) 
taldo, y se pone 
de rodillas.) 
Clotaldo : Yo desta suerte Duque: j Pobre de mf, 
Librar mi vida espero. Si vuestra Alteza se enoja ! 


Passages 2* and 4* under Enciso are taken from the version published 
in 1773. Their similarity, however, to the parallels in Calder6n again 
lead one to believe that this version existed before 1634 and that Calder6n 
must have seen it either in manuscript or on the stage. It is difficult to 
understand how its author should have imitated Calderén, rather than the 
other way about. In the first place, these scenes belong organically to 
the plot of El Principe Don Carlos, as taken partly from Cabrera, partly 
from traditions about the Prince’s actions current in Enciso’s day, and La 
Vida es Suefio would have to be dragged in to suppose that it served as a 
model. Second, since parallels exist between La Vida es Suefio and parts 
common to both versions of El Principe Don Carlos (Nos. 1, 3, and 5 
of above examples), and since in these parallels Enciso was the first on 
the ground, i. ¢., before 1633, it seems reasonable to think that in the other 
parallels, also, the precedence belongs to him. 
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bounds and resolves itself into immediate action. The way 
in which he attains this result without departing from sim- 
plicity of language is worthy of all praise. The rapidity of 
action, notably in the Principe Don Carlos, the Médicis d: 
Florencia, and Los Celos en el Cabello, logically forbids an 
unnecessary flow of words or matter foreign to the immediate 
subject. The nature of his characters is as unaffected as their 
language, and chiefly so because they are of an unintellectual 
type and appeal rather to the heart than the head of the 
public. Enciso can be exquisitely human, even to the extent 
of being naive, and his pathos is often affecting in the 
extreme. With simplicity so marked a quality of his art, it 
is natural that he should have been a pronounced enemy ot 
the estilo culto to which he occasionally alludes with delight- 
ful touches of raillery. 

Great dramatic effectiveness was not Enciso’s only title to 
appreciation in his day. It is true, he must have appealed 
especially to his public by putting on the stage characters 
who had assumed in the imagination of the people a heroic 
stature, such as Charles V, Philip I1, Don Juan of Austria, 
thus touching the most Castillian of all sentiments, pride of 
race and national achievement. ‘To one who reads him now, 
however, there is apparent a very high poetic quality apart 
from the dramatic frame into which it is cast—at times even, 
not wholly in harmony with it. At such moments it is the 
poet of the dulce lyra, mentioned by Lope, who speaks. This 
lyrical intrusion is not frequent, and Enciso cannot be accused 
of destroying dramatic feeling by making its expression too 
musical. Its undramatic quality is best illustrated by the 
Santa Margarita, which is rather an effusion of pure poetry 
than an acting play, and whose religious and spiritual character 
permits the presence of an undramatic element more than 
would be warranted in a drama dealing with the facts of 
human life. 
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VII. 


In his versification Enciso shows a leaning toward great 
variety, though seeming especially at his ease in the longer 
verse of eleven syllables. His preference for rhyme is very 
marked, as is shown by an extended use of terza and octava 
rima, of redondillas and, somewhat less frequently, of quiniillas. 
The romance, used relatively with moderation, finds a more 
extended application in those dramas which show the greatest 
maturity in thought and diction, and which probably date 
from the later period of Enciso’s life, that is, about 1630. 
In the use of all these kinds of metre, Enciso seems to have 
employed a more or less systematic plan, applying, so far as 
such a thing is reasonably possible, each kind to the expres- 
sion of a distinct sort of dramatic feeling. His verse of 
eleven syllables, relieved at times by the seveu-syllabled 
verse, is, by reason of its greater length and fuluess, its larger 
sonorousness, applied preferably to long expositions in mono- 
logue, to serious dialogue, and to dignified dramatic movement, 
on occasions which require a deeper, sadder tone. The re- 
dondillas are the metre of action, and are used with a splendid 
grace and pliancy in sprightly dialogue, where the quintillas 
are also found when greater warmth of feeling is required. 
The romance, apart trom its conventional employment in long 
narrative speeches and dialogues, is occasionally used in the 
manner of Lope, in dialogue of a lighter, more playful 
nature. 

In the general view of the language, verse, and technique 
of Enciso just given, the following characteristics have been 
pointed out as noteworthy: first, the varied nature of his 
versification, together with the discrimination shown in its 
use ; second, the predominance of rhyme and the relatively 
moderate use of the romance in the majority of his dramas ; 
third, the absence of bombast and flowery metaphor ; lastly, 
an evident indifference to technical excellence in the construc- 
tion of a play throughout. All this is so much in the spirit 
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of Lope and his epoch that if we were to start with the 
hypothesis that Enciso’s activity extended into the period 
dominated by Calder6én, we would be obliged on the above 
evidence to abandon that theory. Especially in the matter 
of the romance it is noteworthy that Enciso’s long speeches 
in that verse-form do not have the perfunctory air about 
them which so often characterizes them in Calderén. For 
instance, to the somewhat deliberate demand, “cuenta como 
pas6,” “tell us how it all happened,” we find in Calder6n the 
no less deliberate reply, “ fué, Seftor, desta manera,” “ this is 
the way it was,” ' and a long speech is to be expected. There 
is no accounting for the growth of a certain form or fad in 
the drama any more than in social customs of every-day life, 
and it is difficult to explain how the theatre-going public 
should have tolerated these long allocutions. The Spaniard 
of the 17th century must have had the gift of dramatic 
illusion to an extent which is denied us to-day. When in 
Calder6n’s Principe Constante* the king interrupts a.speech of 
over two hundred verses with “no digas mas,” the Spaniard’s 
proverbial sense of humor must have been suspended, if he 
could take in so pat a remark with a stolid countenance. 
But perhaps two hundred verses were considered a mild 
affliction, in a time when speeches of nearly four hundred 
verses * were permitted. 

From all this, then, it seems probable that Enciso’s activity 
was over when Calderén’s influence began to assert itself, that 
is, by 1635. Whether any more facts about the man and his 
work will come to light, cannot be known, but may certainly 
be hoped, if he is given the attention which he merits. He 
is an interesting figure, thoroughly individual, a man whose 
work was, as we have seen, prized in his day, and whose 
influence extended beyond his death. 


Roupo.peH ScHWILL. 


1La Vida es Suefio, 11, 2. 2Act I, 381. 
5 See Tirso’s Del Enemigo el primer Consejo, 1, 81. 





VIIL—THE HOLME RIDDLES (MS. HARL. 1960). 


INTRODUCTION. 


ms. Harl. 1960 is thus described by Wanley (“Account 
of Harl. mss.,” Brit. Mus. Cat.):—“A thin paper book in 
12mo. mostly written by one of the Holmes and containing a 
collection of Riddles with their Solutions; being such as 
young lads and lasses use to make sport with. At the end is 
a table to the same.” So closely indeed is the little volume 
associated with at least one member of the Holme family of 
Chester—the possessors of the Ms. until the early 18th century, 
when it passed with other writings of that race of antiquaries 
into the keeping of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (Mss. 
Harl. 1920-2177 and a few others)—that to understand its 
history we must first know a little of the lives of the four 
Holmes and chiefly of the third Randle.’ 

Randle Holme 1st was born in Chester, probably about 
1571. In 1598 he was entered as a “ painter ””—doubtless 
an heraldic painter—in the records of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany of his city ; and in the same year married Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Chaloner, the celebrated antiquary, to 
whose papers he thus succeeded. In 1615 he was appointed 
Sheriff, and in 1633 Mayor of Chester. In 1635 his wife 
died, and in 1636 he made a second marriage. After the 
Civil Wars in which, unlike his son, he favored the cause of 
Parliament, he was charged with having taken the king’s 
part and was heavily fined. He died January, 1655. 


1For my sketch of these worthies I am indebted to J. P. Earwaker's 
pamphlet, The Four Randle Holmes of Chester, Antiquaries, Heralds and 
Genealogists (1571-1707), 1892, 8vo. Unfortunately this young Chester 
scholar died before his further researches among the Holme mss. were 
well begun. Hardy’s account of the Holmes, Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. is, in 
a few minor points, inaccurate, as Earwaker’s records show. 
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Randle Holme 2d, the second son of the preceding, was 
baptized July 15, 1601. He followed his father’s business as 
painter. In September, 1625, he married Katharine Ellis, 
and again, September, 1643, Eliza Martin. In 1629 he 
became church-warden of St. Mary’s; and the records of the 
parish for two years are in his “clear and beautiful hand- 
writing” (Earwaker). He was honored with many muni- 
cipal offices:—from 1632-3 he was Treasurer of Chester ; 
in October, 1633, he was chosen Sheriff and subsequently 
Alderman ; and in October, 1643, was elected Mayor. Dur- 
ing his mayoralty he received from the royal commanders 
numerous official letters, which were afterwards bound up by 
his eldest son and namesake. Ms. Harl. 2002 contains the 
commission of Charles I (January 1, 1644) to Randle Holme 
and others to seize effects of absent rebels. He added to the 
Holme mss. and made many genealogical notes which, in his 
own words, ‘he had not learning enough to digest.’ Upon 
his death, in 1659, a handsome monument was erected in St. 
Mary’s to his memory. In ms. Harl. 2161, fol. 117 (cited 
by Earwaker, p. 23), is found the record of the births of his 
many children,—three sons and five daughters. 

Randle Holme 3d—baptized at St. Mary’s December 30, 
1627—pursued the vocation of his ancestors, ‘ His very 
characteristic and ill-formed handwriting” appears in the 
minute-book of the Stationers in 1648, but the first accounts 
entered by him are in 1656. At Easter, 1657, he was chosen 
one of the church-wardens of St. Mary’s; and the accounts 
for the next two years are in his hand. In 1659 he was 
elected Alderman in place of his father; he ceased to hold 
this office in 1674, but was re-elected in 1679 and retained 
the position until his death in 1700. In 1664 he received the 
sinecure appointment of “sewer of the chamber” to Charles 
II (ms. Harl. 2022, fol. 183b), which exempted him from 
arrest, but prevented him from occupying the family offices 
of Sheriff and Mayor. From 1665 to 1670 Randle 3d was 
in much trouble with the Herald’s College for marshalling 
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funerals and putting up hatchments against the law of arms. 
In 1688 he published that “heterogeneous mass” of over 
1,100 pages, “ The Academy of Armory ” (Earwaker, p. 33), 
upon which he had labored for forty years. By lack of 
encouragement he was forced to abandon the thought of further 
publication ; but ten Holme mss. (Harl. 2026-2035) contain 
his unprinted materials. He married three times (1655, 
1666, 1685) and was blessed with eight sons and six 
daughters. 

Randle Holme 4th, the only son of the 3d Randle’s first 
wife, was born about 1659. Of his early life nothing is 
known. In 1690 he was taken into partnership by his father 
(ms. Harl. 2022, fol. 136 b), and October 19, 1691, became a 
member of the Stationers’ Company. By his wife, Margaret 
Lloyd, whom he married in 1687, he had one son and four 
daughters, all of whom died young. He held the positions 
of Church-warden, Sheriff and Alderman; and died August 
30, 1707." 

We may now return to our volume. ms. Harl. 1960 is 
bound up with two other mss. :—Harl. 1955 (8vo.), that con- 
tains, a) Shelton’s “Characters for Shortwriting,” 1639, 6) 
Josiah Rock’s “ Characters, ete.,” 1689, ¢) Bishop Wilkin’s 
“Real Character ;” and Harl. 1962, a small thin tract in 
24to., also containing Shelton’s “Characters.” Our Ms. is 
prefaced by two leaves of a gentleman’s household book, 
1598-1602, which, though interesting in itself, bears no rela- 
tion to our text.? The Riddle Ms. proper is composed of a 


1 His will (June 2, 1704) shows that he was a man of substance and that 
he could hardly have been the Liverpool tapster recalled by Wanley 
(Description of ms. Harl. 2002)—see also Hardy, Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 
Randle Holme 3d. Earwaker would assign the doubtful honor of that 
identity to the 4th Randle’s brother, John or George. 

I cite two of these domestic entries :—‘‘ Mem.—that Elizabeth Renolf (?) 
came to my house the 4th day of November, 1598.” 

“Ttem—paid to Mr. Dutton’s sonne on quarter’s rent for the garden on 
ladyday in lent last past, 1602, xij d.”’ 
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fiy-leaf,' fifteen sheets of riddles, three leaves devoted to an 
index of problems, and many blank pages. Now, no less 
than three scribes have labored in preparing this text of 144 
queries. The first writer—whose hand is clearly at work in 
111 problems, though a change to yellow ink after No. 72 
and back to black again after No. 91 proves that his contri- 
butions were not given aus einem Guss—was evidently not 
a well educated man. His handwriting is awkward and 
unformed ; his spelling is poor and inconsistent even for his 
day of arbitrary orthography; he is entirely innocent of 
punctuation ; and grammar and syntax stand him in such 
little stead that he has often much ado to express the simplest 
ideas without confusion (see answers to Nos. 2, 99 and 
passim.) The second scribe has contributed only two riddles, 
Nos. 112, 113—in a better hand (the crossing of th and the 
different g are among the marks of distinction). The last 
writer is undoubtedly Randle Holme 3d—the large, clear, 
ill-formed chirography is unmistakably his (compare Mss. 
Harl. 2026-2035 and Earwaker’s facsimiles.) He is not 
content with merely adding thirty-one numbers ; but sits as 
symposiarch at this feast of riddles. He boldly crosses out 
poorly-worded queries of the first scribe (Nos. 3, 19, 107) 
and offers far better versions (Nos. 114, 127, 132); he pre- 
sents interesting variants to previous problems (Nos. 35 and 
141; 85 and 138; 112 and 129); he amends or explains 
unsatisfactory answers (Nos. 20, 40);? and, finally, after his 


1On the inner-side of the fly-leaf is written in a 17th century hand: “the 
interpretation of dreams, the academy of complaments of palmestry to tell 
the fortune by hand one 9 french—159 (?) english.” This title-phrase does 
not in the least suggest the contents of the book, nor is the writing similar 
to that of the scribes of the body of the text, though it doubtless belongs 
to the same period. 

2The weak answers to Nos, 51, 56, 61, 62 and 64 are due, I think, not to 
the forgetfulness or error of the first scribe, but to the lapse of solution so 
often noted in purely popular riddles (Mod. Lang. Notes, xvuit, 5 f.)—com- 
pare Nos, 4, 12 and 131; and the obscene jests, 3 and 114, 85 and 138, 112 
and 129. 
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fashion (see Ms. Harl. 2044, where he has indexed his 
father’s book) adds an index of the riddles. His expression 
is always clear, his spelling is fairly consistent, and his punc- 
tuation logical. 

A few words now of the probable date of the ms. The 
handwriting of the first and second scribes points as directly 
to the middle 17th century as that of the third to Randle 3d." 
On other grounds, I should be inclined to place the book in 
the forties. ‘Such as young lads and lasses use to make 
sport with” is Wanley’s description of our Riddles: and, 
while in that free-spoken age old nurses and greybeards were 
wont to chuckle over coarse puzzles,’ the choice of the dozen 
broad riddles that form so important a part of Randle’s 
contribution seems more in keeping with the taste of a 
young clerk than of an alderman and church-warden. “One 
thousand six hundred forti an one” in Riddle No. 110 isa 
number not essential to the query. “An” leads to the 
answer and “one” is for the rime’s sake (Notes); but why 


“one thousand six hundred forty” rather than “ fifty” or 
“sixty” unless our problem be the output of that decade? 
I hazard the theory that the other scribes in our MS. were 
Randle’s younger brothers—or, dare we say, sisters—and that 
the little book furnished pastime for the many youthful Holmes 
while growing up in their Bridge St. house at Chester.® 


1] base this statement directly upon the authority of Mr. Bickley, expert 
in Paleography, whose generous assistance many American readers in the 
ms. room of the British Museum will gratefully recall. ‘Somewhere very 
near 1650” was that gentleman’s verdict. 

*See Putterham, Arte of English Poesie, 1587, Book 111, “Arber Reprints,” 
p. 198. 

*On the last page of the ms. is pencilled in a large hand the name 
“Alice Holme the y".” Now, there were two Alice Holmes (Earwaker, 
23 f.):—1) The youngest sister of Randle 3d, born August, 1636, married 
Peter Stringer of Chester, and died December 1, 1670. 2) Our Randle’s 
youngest daughter, baptized October 23, 1676, and died probably before 
1704. “The y"” certainly points to the second of these; but all things 
are against our believing that Randle Holme, when elderly, finished in 
such wise a puzzle-book for his troop of boys and girls. 
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The Ms. contains in all 144 riddles.’ But six direct repeti- 
tions of problems and as many variants of striking themes? 
reduce slightly the number of motives. The queries are, 
with a very few exceptions,’ Volksrdtsel, many of them belong- 
ing to the class of popular problems distinguished by double 
meaning and coarse suggestion.‘ Some of the Holme ques- 
tions may be found only in the printed riddle-books of the 
day ; others are either world-old or the offspring of Germanic 
or native tradition, or perhaps indirect borrowings from the 
Continent ; and yet others stand isolated from all problems 
known to my research. I turn now to this matter of origins. 

In the British Museum are originals or reprints of three 
English riddle-books of a date anterior to the Holme ms. : 
whether our scribes employed these in their compilation is an 
interesting question. The first of the three in point of time 
is the Demaundes Joyous,’ printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 


' Halliwell, Popular Rhymes, 1849, printed seven of the Holme riddles :— 
32, Nettle (p. 149); 108, Fly (p. 150); 119, Pump (p. 149); 121, Dew (p. 
149); 137, Dog Bin (p. 141); 139, Man, deer, etc. (p. 150); 140, Bee 
(p. 149). 

?The repeated numbers are:—3 and 114 (Heart); 19 and 127 (Oyster- 
women); 23 and 77 (Pilate and Christ); 35 and 141 (Bow and Arrows) ; 
54 and 88 (One’s thought); 107 and 132 (Strawberry). In each of the 
following groups one motive is applied to different solutions: 4, 12 and 
131; 57 and 104; 61 and 83; 85 and 138; 112 and 129. 

5As literary enigmas ( Kunstrii/sel) may be reckoned :—Nos. 19 and 127, 
65, 68, 69, 70, 113 (acrostic). Yet even in some of these appear popular 
elements. 

*The double entente riddles are:—Nos. 3 and 114, 20, 47, 49, 71, 74, 75, 
83, 85 and 138, 107 and 132, 112 and 129, 117, 122, 124, 126, 128, 130, 133, 
143. In these a broad humor utterly offensive to present taste is really 
heightened by perfectly decorous solutions—often inappropriate as the inno- 
cent answer is but a pretext. Conversely four queries themselves seemly,— 
Nos. 73, 91, 106 and 134—are frankly coarse in their answers. Thus at 
least twenty-five problems must be dismissed in disgrace by a modern 
editor despite their popular interest. 

5 The only copy of this important collection of 54 “demands” is, accord- 
ing to Kemble (Solomon and Saturn, p. 285), in the Cambridge Univ. Libr. 
(A. b. 4.58). The queries have been twice reprinted:—by Hartshorne, 
Ancient Metrical Tules, London, 1829, pp. 1-8, and by Kemble, /. c. Kemble 
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1511. This tract and our collection have in common six 
riddle-motives ;' but the verbal resemblance in each case is so 
slight and the riddles themselves so widely known (Notes) 
that one cannot for a moment believe in a direct connection 
between the two groups. The second volume of problems is 
the Heraclitus and Democritus, London, 1598, many of 
whose sixty riddles have a literary flavor. Only five riddles 
are common to the Holme ms. and H and D,’ but the 
sequence of these is so similar in the two texts, and, with 
one exception, the verbal resemblances between the groups 
are so exact that they point to immediate borrowing. I have 
little doubt that the first Holme scribe copied four of the five 
problems ; that, in the case of the fifth, he preferred his own 
rough traditional version. To the third of our trio of printed 
riddle-books, The Booke of Meery Riddles,> the Holme Ms. 
bears a closer relation. One-third of the queries of the 
earlier collection * appear in the later, but the badly worded, 


shows that the English text is “a very discreet abridgement of a French 
book, Demaundes Joyeuses en maniere de quolibetz, of which a copy in black 
letter and without date is found in the British Museum” (assigned by 
Catalogue to 1520; by Kemble with greater probability to a date before 
1500). 

1H. 6 (D. J. 46); H. 73 (D. J. 45); H. 78 (D. J. 47); H. 94 (D. J. 14); 
H. 121 (D. J. 12); H. 140 (D. J. 40). 

2 H.17 (Hand D, 27)—exact; H. 18 (H and D, 28)—exact; H.19 and 
127 (H and D, 29)—many verbal differences; H. 20 (H and D, 50)— 
exact; H. 21 (Hand D, 51)—exact. H.143 and H and D, 41 treat some- 
what similar motives. 

‘Of this group containing 76 riddles, 16 questions and 133 proverbs, 
Hazlitt (Handbook, 508) notes eight editions: 1600, 1617, 1629, 1631 (Bodl. 
Libr.), 1660 (Brit. Mus.), 1672, 1678, 1685, The edition of 1629 is 
reprinted by Halliwell, Literature of XVI and XVII Centuries Illustrated, 
London, 1851; and the edition of 1660 by the same scholar in 1866 (25 
copies). Halliwell surmises—it is only empty speculation—that ‘his text 
is a reprint of an “Old Book of Riddles,” mentioned by Laneham in 1575, 
which was perhaps the book lent by Master Slender to Alice Shortcake’ 
(Merry Wives, I, 1, 211). A former owner of the Brit. Mus. copy of H 
and D claims the same honor for that book. 

*The twenty-six parallels between the problems of the two groups vary 
from mere likeness of motive to the closest verbal resemblance:—H. 2 
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often incomplete Holme versions are so inferior to the riddle- 
forms of the other group that we must attribute the large 
number of resemblances merely to the working of a common 
tradition—admitting perhaps the possibility of an indirect 
literary connection between a half-dozen later queries in our 
ms. and their counterparts in the printed text. To summar- 
ize, the very imperfection of many of our queries, as contrasted 
with the more complete forms of the riddle-books, constitutes 
the highest evidence of their dependence upon popular oral 
transmission. 

Not a few of the Holme problems are world-riddles, or 
queries popular in many ages and various lands (Notes)— 
some known to the Greeks, some current in the collection 
of Symphosius, some whose vogue began later in medieval 
Europe.’ Parallels to others of less age and repute are found 
in this or that country, Germany, in particular, offering 
numerous analogues.’ Others again are distinctively English 
in their range*—if the negative result of a fruitless search 


(B. M. R.71), same motive differently treated; H. 28 (B. M. R. 70); H. 
30 (B. M. R. 24); H. 38 (B. M. R. 66); H. 40 (B. M. RB. 4); H. 41 
(B. M. R. 45); H.50 (B. M. R. 1); H. 54 (B. M. RB. 49); H. 55 (B. M. R. 
16); H. 58 (B. M. R. 58)—different answer; H. 59 (B. M. R. 60); H. 62 
(B. M. R. 67); H. 63 (B. M. RB. 42); A. 78 (B. M. R. 61); H. 93 
(B. M. R. 52)—exact; H. 104 (B. M. R. 69)—exact; H. 105 (B. M. R. 
76)—almost exact; H. 110 (B. M. R. 15 and 21); H. 115 (B. M. R. 37); 
H. 121 (B. M. R. 41); H. 126 (B. M. R. 6)—exact even to wording of 
answer; H. 131 (B. M. R. 2); H. 135 (B. M. R. 44)—almost exact; H. 
136 (B. M. R. 73)—exact; H. 144 (B. M. R. 28). 

1Among the more famous riddles are these :—Nos. 1 (Sphinx) ; 4 and 12 
and 131 (variations of Homer’s Flea riddle); 5 (Ice); 6 (Cain) ; 9 (Coffin) ; 
10 (Lot’s Daughters); 11 (Lot’s Wife); 13 (Bookworm—Sym. 16); 14 
(Smoke—Sym. 7); 15 (Oak); 22 (Androgius the Eunuch) ; 24 (Cock in 
Noah’s Ark); 39 (Mill-sails); 50 (Two-legs, Three-legs, etc.); 53 (Sow 
with Pigs); 76 (Samson’s riddle); 144 (Rose). 

2See my Notes for the German parallels to the following :—Nos. 2, 7, 25, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 39, 45, 63, 78, 86, 99, 101, 121, 122, 125, 135, 
136, 137. 

5 [ include in this list three groups of Holme problems :—a) Those found 
only in the three early riddle-books, Nos. 17 (Hand D), 19 and 127 (H 
and D), 20 (Hand D), 41 (B. M. B.), 54 (B. M. R.), 55 (B. M. B.), 62 
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for similar continental motives may be trusted. And, finally, 
there is a very large number of riddles, eminently popular in 
form and thought, to which my necessarily limited search has 
revealed no parallels.’ 

Despite imperfections of matter and crudeness of form, the 
Holme Riddle-book remains by far the most extensive and 
valuable of all English collections of problems; and this 
first edition of its contents may have some little worth to 
scholars, for its effort to present these genuinely popular 
products in the light of their origins and history. 


(B. M. R.), 93 (B. M. R.), 110 (B. M. B.), 115 (B. M. B.), 126 (B. M. BR.) ; 
b) Those common to early riddle books and other English collections, Nos. 
18, 21, 38, 59, 105, 140; c) Those found only in the later collections, Nos. 
43, 48, 51, 52, 56, 61, 89, 96, 113, 116, 118, 120, 123, 128, 130, 1387, 139, 
142, To these I may add as a fourth group all those isolated riddles to 
which I can discover neither native nor foreign analogues (infra). 

18uch lonely problems are Nos, 3 and 114, 8, 16, 23 and 77, 33, 35 and 
141, 42, 46, 47, 49, 60, 65, 66, 68, 69 and 70, 71, 72, 80, 83, 87, 90, 92, 95, 
97, 98, 102, 108, 106, 107 and 132, 108, 109, 112 and 129, 117, 124, 133. 
This list would be greatly diminished by an investigation of the riddles, 
unpublished as yet, in English mss. (a few such I have examined, Notes) 
and in the peasant speech. The popular riddle of England has been sadly 
neglected by collectors and students of folk-lore ; hence the printed mate- 
rial is totally inadequate for the proper study of variant versions of native 
queries. 
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Tae Houime RIDDLEs. 


TEXT. 
[ Fol. 1a.] 

[1] Q. W* cratur is that in the world that first goes 
on [Ms. one] 4 foot then 2 foot then 3 foot & 
then w" 4 foot againe 

A. a man for being a child creeps on [s. one] his 
hands & knees in his strength on [Ms. one] 
his 2 foot & old w™ a stafe & in his second 
childhood creeps on [Ms. one] all fore againe. 

. By what strang[e] mariage was that the 
strang[e] kindred was procured that 2 mother[s | 
should produce 2 sonnes that shold be the 
sonnes of there sonnes, brothers to ther hus- 
bands & uncles to each other and yet both 
lawfully borne in wedlock & they there true 
mothers 

. these 2 women had 2 sons that maried cross- 
wise [Ms. crosly] one to the others mother & 
gat each of them a sonne therby w® were thus 
allyed as afor[e]mentioned. 

[3] [Crossed out and repeated, No. 114] 

[ Fol. 1 b.] 

Q. W‘ is that that having taken wee have lost & 
haveing not taken we have kept 

A. A vermine that is taken & cast away & that 
al{1] they do not take the[y] keepe about them. 

Q. my mother brought me forth w® shortly j her 
daughter brought her forth againe 

A. water that is made ice & then water againe. 

Q. w' one man was that that slew at once the 
forth part of the world 

A. caine that slew his brother w" ther was but 4 
persons in the world. 
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Q. who weare those that fought before the[y] 
were borne 

A. jacob & esau in ther mothers wombe. 

Q. w' sepulcher is that & wher doth it stand that 
that toucheth nether heauen earth sea nor land 

A. the tom[b]e of mahomet being a chest of iron 
was drawne up by loadstones to the tope of 
mecha a church belonging to the persians where 
the turkes goe a[s] pilgrime[s]. 

[Fol. 2a.] 

Q. ther was a man bespoke a thing which when 
the o[w]ner home [ms. whon] did bring he 
that mad[e] it did refuse it, he that bought it 
did not use it & he that had it did not know 
whether he had it, yea or noe 

. a coffin bought by another for a dead man. 

. 2 sisters standing on a tombe thus bewaled the 
dead ther in alas here lys our mothers husbant 
our husband our childrens father & our father 
how can this bee 

A. it is ment lots daughters on the tombe of ther 
father. 

. that w™ thou lookest on o traveller is a sepulcher 
w"out a carcasse & a carcasse w“out a sepulcher 
& how can that be 

. the piller of salt lots wife was turned into. 

. in thickest woods j hunt with eagles 10 after 
the chase w” when (?) j doe disery j dispossesse 
me of [ms. off] not usefull then & w'j take 
not only that keep j 

A. a man scratching his head w™ both his hands. 

[Fol. 2 b.] 
[13] Q. I[e]arning doth feed me yet j know no letter j 
have lived among books yet am never the better 
j have eaten up the muses yet j know not a 
verse what student that is j pray y" rehearse 
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A. a worme bred in a booke. 

[14] [a] Q. w* is that mak[e]s tears without sorow tak[e]s 
his iourney to heaven but dys by the way is 
begot w” another yet that other is not begot 
w"out it 

or this 
w’ is that that if [it] be seene can not be 
taken if it be taken can not be held & w? it 
is thought to be some thing by & by it proves 
to be nothing 

. smoake. 

. w" j lived j fed the liveing now j am dead j 
heare the live[in]g & with swift speed j walk 
ou’ the liveing 

. a ship mad[e] of oake groweing feeds hogs 
with acorns now bfeJars men & swims ou 
fishes, 

[Fol. 3a.] 

[16] Q. christopher bare christ, christ bare the world, 

where stood christophers foot 
A. he stood in the sea for christ bare but the sines 
of the world, 

[17] Q. j was round and small like a p{e]arle then 
long & slender as brave as an earle since like a 
hermit j lived in a cell & now like a rogue in 
the wide world j dwell 

A. first an egge the[n] a silke worme then inclosed 
in a huske & last of all a buter fly. 

Q. ther is a body w"out a hart that hath a tongue 
& yet no head buried it was ere it was made & 
loud doth speek & yet is dead 

A. a bell w™ w” it is cast is some[time] in the 
ground. 

[19] [Crossed out and repeated, No. 127] 

[Fol. 3b.] 
[20] Q. 
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A. A candle w” the wife sits in a candlestick 
[Added by 3d scribe in yellow ink] 

[21] Q. one evening as could as could might bee with 
frost & haile & pinching weather companions 
about 3 tymes 3 lay close all in a place together 
yet one after an other the[y] tooke a heat & 
dyed that night all in a sweat 

A. a pound of candles. 

[22] Q. a man & no man going & not going in the 
light & no light w™ a stone & no stone stroke 
a bird & no bird sitting in a tree & no tree 

[Fol. 4a.] 

A. androgius the eunuch being spur-blind in the 
twylight stroke a bat w a pumice stone sitting 
upon a mustard tree. 

[23] [Crossed out and repeated, No. 77.] 

[24] Q. wher did the cock crow w* all the world 
h{e]ard it 

A. in noahs ark. 

[25] Q. w' was that as god [Ms. good] comanded to 
be done & was not done & yet he was well 
pl[e]ased 

. abraham that god comanded to sacrifise his 

sonne. 

. ther is a thing that hath a mouth & can not 

speake, 2 ears an cafiot hear 3 foot & not go 

a pote. 

. j have a little boy in a whit[e] cote the biger 

he is the lesser he goes (grows ?) 

. a whit[e] candle. 

. ther is a thing that doth both goe sit & stand 
hath eight legs & lives 3 reed this ridle i pray 
thee 

A. a man on horse back w" a hawke on his fist. 

[Fol. 4b.] 


[26] 


[27] 


Or O> O Pp 


[28] 
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[29] Q. hurble purple hath a red gurdle a stone in his 
belly a stake throw his a & yet hurble 
purple is neu™ the worse 

. a cherry. 

[30] . as sweet as milk as greene as a leefe as bitter as 
galle as high as a hall & yet as little as a mouse 

. a walnut. 

[31] . as rough as a bare as sharp as a thorne [ms, 
throne] as hy as a huuse & as litt as a mouse & 
this thing is meet for a king 

. a chesnute. 

[32] . hitty pitty with in the wall hitty pitty without 

’ the wall if y* touch hitty pitty: hitty pitty 
will bite y* 
A. a nettle. 

[33] Q. j have a little posmet & in my litt posmat a 
litt rostmeat j cannot eat my rosmeat but j 
must brak my posmeat 

A. a egg. 

[34] Q. on love j sit on love j stand & love j bare in 
my hand j se[e] my love he see[s] not me rede 
this ridle j pray thee 

[Fol. 5a.] 
A. a woman that hath mad[e] a chest of her loves 
bones & his scull in her hand. 
[ Repeated, No. 141.] 

. flink flank under a bank 10 about 4 

. woman milking a cowe. 

. downe by the waterside stand a house & a plat 
& 4 & 20 ma[ijds dancing ther at ev" one with 
a bell & a blew hat & w* is that 

. a feeld of hempe or flaxe. 

. downe in a medow j have 5 swine the more 
meat as j give them the louder the[y] cryde 
the less [ms. lase] meate i give them the stiller 
the[y] live (lye ?) 
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A. 5 mills when the[y] be grinding the[y] keep 
a noyse. 
[39] Q. there is 4 sister in this towne like in fauor & 
in gowne the hinmost is as forward as the first 
[ms. i] & yet the[y] can neu’ ou'take one 
an other 
A. the 4 sales of a windy mile. 
[Fol. 5 b.] 

. w’ is that as works al day & lies in his one 

dung al night 

. egge or Ashes [added in yellow ink] 

. there is a thing as little as an nit that serves 

the king at a bit 

salt. 

. ther is a thing no biger than a plumb that 

I[e]Jads the king from towne to towne 

his eye. 

. ther is a thing that goes rou[n]d about the 

house & laves his gloves in the window 

snow. 

. w' is that that goes round about the house & 

stands behind the doore 

the beesome. 

w’ is that as lords keep in there pockets & 

begrs throw a way 

. snot of ther noses. 

. though j be throwne from place to place & al 
unseemly as j am the nisest dame in the towne 
canot liue w“out me 

A. [ms. Q] the dishclout. 
[Fol. 6a.] 
[47] Q. 
A. the man stride ou’ his wife to boult the doore. 
[48] Q. 
A. a penne. 


[49] Q. 


[40] 


[41] 


[42] 


[43] 


[44] 


[45] 
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[46] 
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A. A gardiner geting harbes. 

Q. 2 legs sat on 3 legs w™ 1 leg in his hand in 
coms 4 [legs] & snaches a waye 1 lege out of 
2 legs hand up stand 2 legs & flang 3 legs at 4 
legs & got 1 leg againe 

- a man siting on a 3 leged stol w™ leg of muton 
in his hand then coms a dog & snaches the leg 
of muton from the man then he throwes the 
stoole at the dog & he gets it againe. 

Q. as j wend on my way j hard [Fol. 6 b.] a grat 
wonder 4 & 20 pots boiling & no fire under 

. many of custurds in an oven. 

. as j went throw the feelds j hard a boy weepe 
& wale who sayd his father dyed 7 years before 
he was borne 

. he dyed cloth. 

. as j went on my way j hard a great wonder of 
a monster that had 10 k[e]ads 10 tayls 40 feet 
& fore score nayls 

. a sowe w™ 9 piges. 

. here j sawe it & yander it is 

. our breth. 

. M & I mad[e] grat mone w* e(C) upon @(C) was 
left alone 

. Mary & john mourned w® christ was one the 
crose. 

. w' is longer then the way w' is deeper then 
the sea w’ is sharper then a thorne w‘ is louder 
then a horne 

A. death longer then the way hell deeper then 
the sey a sting sharper then a thorne a tromp 
louder then a horne. 

[Fol. 7 a.] 
[57] Q. sisly sage sits in her kage [?] & all her children 
dys for age [ms. aye] yet she is a live & lusty 

A. the leaves of a tree. 


BAIS REN SIR AES HOA eR a 





[65] 
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Q. w’ is that as goes threw the wood & touches 
ev’y twig in the wood 

. a mist in a frosty morning. 

. w’ is that as goes throw the heye & leves his 

gutes after it 

. a neele & thride. 

. w' is that as goes to the water gink gink & w* 

it comes ther cafiot drink 

. 4 bridle in a horse mouth. 

. w’ is that as goes under water & ou water & 

touches not the water 

. an egge in a ducks belly. 

. w' is that as goes throwe the woode & touches 

not the wood 

a penny in a mans purse. 

. what is that as goes to the wood & yet looks 

home [Ms. whome ] 

. a hachet one a mans shoulder. 

. whoe is that that gives food to others & dys 
for lack him selfe 

. @ minester viseting a sick person & dy him 
selfe for want. 

[ Fol. 7 b.] 

Q. nowe to a shepard did a dansell sit her body al 
full of eyes as might be in it withred she was 
by scorching flame a tongue she had but culd 
not money gaine her wind she drue above & 
eke beneth a wofull shepard came to kise her 
breth but from one part she neu’ yet did 
chang[e] making complaints most strang[e] 
the more the shepard put his mouth unto her 
mouth in stoping it she cryd a maine opening 
her eyes & shuting them againe, so now w' 
this dumbe shepardise culd do, yet wher her 
mouth he did but kisse he waxed dum[b]e & 
she spaking is 


A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A. 
Q 
A 
Q 


> 








[67] 


[68] 
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A. a man playing of a peere of bagpips. 
Q. 


j saw a hill on [Ms. one] a day lift up above 
the ayre w™ watered w™ blood allway & tilled 
w" grat care harbes it brought forth of mickle 
worth 


A. that part of a horse that the[y] pule out his 


longest haires, 


. w' bird is that so hygt her place neu" changeth 


ye[t] she flys by day & night in all the world 
she rangeth ouer the say at onst she flys 
mounting above the lofty skise 


[Fol. 8 a.] 
A. ones thought. 


Q. 


w' m‘’ may that be whose m‘ is his man 
bound like a senclese foole is he with it noth- 
ing can unlerned [be] yet he doth abound most 
proud w" that j take him by the hand although 
j have him not, his maining yet j understand 
though him j have for yet so wise is hee though 
words nor motions showing yet 1000 kings he 
tells ine words worth the knowing 


. a man reeding in a booke, 


. show me a horse of such a kind that in the 


strangest fashion neu" eats but of the wind 
doth tak[e] his sustentation winged before 
behind strang[e] & wonddrous deeds he doth 
& w" he runds his race upon his brest w™ hast 
he speeds his rains w™ marvelous grace comes 
from his sid{e]s that now bleeds & in his 
course he doth not faile if rightly he doth wag 
his taile 


. a shipe. 
. w' bird is that as flies 3 cubits high & yet doth 


nev’ rise w” more then 30 feet that mount & 
fall w” wings [ms. wing] that have no pens at 
all [Fol. 8 b.] eating the ayre it nev" eats nor 
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drinks nev" trys(?) sing spake nor thinks 
aproching nere unto her cruill death she 
wou[n]ds & kiles us w™ the stones she throwes 
a friend to those that spend ther derest breath 
in spoyles & chests in mortal wof[u]nds & 
blows wher in she taks her plasur & he[r] fill 
hiding the men in waues that shee doth kill 

. a ship in the midst of the waues is nere to 
death & being acustomed to rob, & kiling 
casteth the dead in the sea haveing 30 oares & 
many sailes & the stones that are cast are ment 
by bullets, 

[71] Q. 

A. a woman w" a mote in her eye & the man 
licked it out w™ his tonge. 
[Fol. 9a.] 

[72] Q. w' is that as is now ney" seen by eys & who 
doth seeke to show her hath bine acounted 
wise yet somtymes we do knowe [of] her 
onely the wals by viewing well of her close 
house where she doth dwell 

A. ones thought. 
[Change to yellow ink] 

[73] Q. w' tyme in the yeare is it that a cow hath most 

flesh & a goose most fethers on there backes 
A. it is w" the bull is serving the cow & the 
gonder trading the goose. 














[74] 


[75] , 
. a cowes taile, 
[76] . out of the eater came forth meat & out of the 
stronge came forth sweetness 
. a hive of honey in the carcasse of a lion—this 
was samsons ridle at his wedding as you find 
judges 14, 14. 


. it is a reed growing in a ditch, 
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Q. who was that as] eu" gave the greatest 


A. 


judgment the unjustest judgment the justest 
judgment 

pilate w* hee condem’d christ who [was] the 
lord of life & the judgment in respect of him 
selfe was unjust but by reson hee tooke one 
him our sinnes it was most just. 


. who was that that was borne [Fol. 9b.] 


before his mother & had the maidenhead of 
his granmother 


. it was abell for his mother was not borne but 


was created & made of the earth & he first 
died & was buried & laid [ms. lead] in his 
granmother the earth. 


. who was it that leapt & yet neu" went out of 


his place 


. it was iohn baptist who lept in hismothers wombe 


w” the uirgine mary did salute his mother. 


. w' woman is that that is nether wife maide nor 


widdowe 


. it is one that hath had a bastard. 
. who was that that was both maid wife «& 


widdow & yet had a childe 

it was virgine mary for shee was contract to 
iosephe & so was a wife yet he did not ly with 
her til shee had brough[t] forth her first borne 
w™ was not begotten & so shee was maide & 
widdow. 


. what is that that is round as a cup yet all my 


lord[s] oxen canot draw it up 


. a well, 








. a turnipe pasmet(?) or carrat that goes stife 
into the pot yet come[s] soft out. 

. w' is that as goes under wood to the water & 
under water home [ms. whome] 
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A. a woman faching a cruck of water. 
[Fol. 10a.] 
[85] Q. 
A. it is a reddish. 

[86] . who was that that had children before his 

mother was borne 

it was caine for his mother was not borne but 

created. 

. w' creatur is that that neu" eate but sleep 

. the dormouse, 

[Crossed out. Given supra, No. 54.] 

. w' is that as is nether fish flesh blood nor 

boone yet can eate meate & goe 

. a snale, 

. what is that as the more hould it hath the waker 

it is & the lese hould it hath the faster it houlds 

. a ioyners houldfast w® will not hold any thing 

tell it be putt at the end. 

. S* j would desire of y* if y* plase it is a thing 
y* neu® had nor shall have yet give to me y" 
very esily may 

. * * * a woman desire[s] that the man would 
get her w" child that she may have it by him 
although hee can not have it himselfe. 

[Change to black ink] 

[92] Q. my flesh and my skin is red but whit[e] is all 
my hart wher round about the wall is set 
beaten with every dart 

[Fol. 10b.] 
A. it is a cherry & cherry stone, 

[93] Q. w' is that as is whit[e] as any snowe 
& yet as black as any crowe 
and more pliant then a wand [ms. want] 
tied in a silken band 
& every day a princes peere 
looks on it w” a mirth that is cleer 





[87] 


[88] 
[89] 


[90] 
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A. it is a book ti’d w® silke st[r]ing, the pag|e] 
whit[e] letter black—leaves limber & pliant. 
Q. it was not it is not nor ev" shall be hould up 
your hand & y* shall it see 
A, the little finger not so longe as the rest. 
Q. sweet La: such a boone j crave 
as being got againe y" have 
nay if y" surfitte of my request 
the gift returnes with interest 
tis not so wanton as may show 
a venus blush a cupids bow 
for that blisse w™ j desire 
may parallell dianas fier 
tis such that in a moments play 
is given & is gon away 
then if y* grant to me the blisse 
sweet Lady tell me what it is 
. a kisse. 

[96] . my coat is green & j can prat of divers things 
with in my grat, in such a prison j am set 
that hath mor[e] trap-holes then a nett 

A. a parrot in a cage. 

[97] Q. in open feild j canot ly within a box of ivory 

my lady rest me quietly 
A. a fan of feathers in a La: cabanet. 

[98] Q. round j am yet cannot rest when j am mounted 

of the best 
[Fol. 11 a.] 
A. a tennis ball. 

[99] Q. tell thy Master in my name w" trees are turned & 
well[s] be dry & quick be dead, then come will j 

A, tis midnight w* a gentle woman correcting her 
maineing promised her lord that she would com. 
[100] Q. j am called by the name of man yet am as 
little as a mouse, w" winter comes j love to bee 
w" my red target neer the hous 
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[106] 


[107] 
[108] 
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. a robbin redbreast. 
. J] was not j am not & shall not be yet j do 


walke as men may see 


. it is a man whose name was Not. 
. in the last minute of my age j do wax young 


againe & have so still continued since the 
world first begane 


. the moone. 
. j do owe most yet nothing pay, evill j am & 


the worse j say 


. ingratitude. 
. beyond the seas there is an oake & in that oake 


ther is a nest & in that nest there is an egge & 
in that egge ther is a yolk w™ calls togather 
christian folke 


. the church is taken for the oake the steeple for 


the nest the bell for the egge & the clapper 
for the yolk w™ calls the people. 


. ten thousand children beautifulle of this my 


body bred both sones & daughters finely deckt 
alive & they are dead, my sones were put to 
extrame greife by such as loued them well my 
daughters died of extrame age & why j cannot 
tell 


[Fol. 11 b.] 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


the mother is a tree the sons the fruit & the 
daughters the leaues. 





| Orepitus Ventris.] 

[Crossed out and repeated, No. 132.] 

as j went through my houter touter houter 
trouter perly j see one M* higamgige com[e] 
out the hill of parley but if j had my tarly 
berly, tarly berly berly j would have bine met 
with M* Higamgige come ou' the hill of parley 


. @ man goeing ou’ a hill a flee flew ou" his head. 
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[109] Q. j tould the bell j tould to Mas j tould y" my 

true loues name read what it was 
[Fol. 12a.] 
A. his name was thomas. 

[110] Q. one thousand six hundred forti an one is the 

faire la: name at [Ms. of | the font stone 
A. her name is Anne. 

[111] Q. as j went by the way j met w™ a boy 
j tooke him my freind for to bee 
he took of his hat an drew [ms. & draw] of 

his gloves 
& so saluted mee 
A. [h]is name is Andrew. 
[Here second hand begins. ] 

[112] Q. 

A. a purse. 

[113] Q. when sturdy stormes arise 
shall quiet calmes appeare 
j often see in ashes dust 
ly quickned coales of fire 
with in my words mark well my minde 
you shall therein a question finde 

A. it is the first word of ev’y line. 
[Here third hand begins. ] 
[114] Q. 
A. the heart of man w™ is of a triangular figure 
the begining of loue. 
[Fol. 12b.] 

[115] Q. ten mens strength ten mens length & ten men 

canot reare it. 
A. a cable rop[e]. 

[116] Q. ten teeth & neer a tongue, it is sport for old 
& yong: j pulled it out of my yellow fleece & 
tickled it well on the belly piece. 

A. it is one playing on a violin. 


[117] Q. 
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A. a woman sewing [Ms. sowing]. 

Q. on yonder hill ther stand[s] a knight booted 
& spured & stands upright gray-grisled is his 
horse, black is his saddle, j have tould y* 
his name thrice what is it say you. 

A. the mans name is His, 

Q. j saw a sight the other day, a damsell did 
begin the fray: she with her dayly friend 
did meet, then standing in the open street 
she gave such hard & sturdy blowes he bled 
10 gallons at the nose: yet neith" seem to faint 
nor fall, nor gave her any abuse at all. 

A. a pumpe. 

Q. j went & j went & j cannot tel whither j met 
& j met j cannot tell who: j had a gift given 
me j shall never forgo yet j came home a true 
Maiden altho. 

[Fol. 13a.] 

A. a child went to be christianed. 

[121] Q. a water there is j must pass a broader water 
never was: & yet of all waters j ever did se, 
to pass over with less jeopardy. 

A. a dew. 

[122] Q. 

A. a man fishing & a woman at a well scouring 
of her kettle, desireing his fish were therein. 

[123] Q. j have a chapple all in green, forty souldiers be 
therein & euery souldier cloathed in white, ile 
give y" a groat & tell me it right. 

. &@ pumpian. 








[124] 


. a woman geting of Herbs. 

[125] . four & twenty white Bulls sate upon a stall, 
forth came the red Bull & licked them all. 

. it is ones teeth & tongue. 


[126] 














[127] 


A. 
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An Eglantine Berry, etc, etc, 


[Fol. 13 b.] 


Q. 


far in the west j know not where 
are trees men say that oysters beare 
that oisters should be bred so high 
me thinkes it soundeth like a lye 
that female plants j know its true 
in London streets bear oysters new 
& fish & flesh & now & then 
the[y] bear j tell y* handsome men. 


. euery man & woman is a tree & by such trees 


you know w* fruit are born in London & other 
cittyes. 


. As j was walking late at night, j through a 


window chanced to spy: a gallant with his 
hearts delight he knew not that j was so nigh : 
he kissed her & close did sit to little pretty 
wanton Gill untill he did her favour get & 
likewise did obtaine his wille. 


. a yong man in a tavern drinking a Gill of sack 


to chear up his spirits & so obtaind his will. 








. it is a muffe. 








. a maid that hath a sheath, & a yong man put 


a knife into it. 


.j went to the wood & got it, j set me down & 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


sought it: j kept it still against [Fol. 14a.] 
my will & so by force home j brought it. 

a thorn in a man’s foot, who sate down to look 
it out, but could not find it. 








a Goosberry bush bearing fruit. 





a Buck that had clapt his horns in a Bush & 
could not get them out againe. 
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[134] Q. unto the exchange j went some knacks for 
to buy, within a cloister there was panting a 
monster certainly: foot & hands it had full 
eight, & four eyes clear of sight: 4 ears 
whereby to hear, & 2 bodies exceeding clear. 

A. it was an exchang[e] woman big with child. 
Q. j went to the Orchard where j saw Apples, j 
got no Apples, j gave noe Apples & j left no 
Apples & yet j both got gave & left. 
A. there was on 3 Apples of w® he got one, gave 
on[e], & left one. 
[ Fol. 14b.] 

[136] Q. there was 2 fathers a hunting went & also 2 
sons for the same intent: they caught conies in 
all but three, yet euery one has one how can 
this be. 

A. on[e] of the sons had a son, thus he was a 
father & standeth both for father & son. 

. there was a King met a King in a narrow lane, 
said the King to the King wher hast thou 
Bin? j have Bin in the wood hunting a doe, 
j pray thee lend me the Dog j may do soe: 
call him to thee & tell me his name, j count 
him a wise man that tells me the same. 

. the mens names were King & the dogs name 
was Bin. 





. a strawberry. 

. As j went over Hottery Tottery, j looked into 
Harbora Lilly, j spied a cutterell playing with 
her cambril: j eryed Ho, neighbour ho, lend 
me your cue & your goe, to shoot at yonder 
cutterell playing with her cambril & [ile give] 
y" the curle of her loe. 

A. a man calling to his neighbour for a gun to 
shoot a Deer & he should have her Humbles. 
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Q. there is a Bird of great renown, usefull in 
citty & in town, none work like unto him 
can doe: hes yellow black & green a very 
pretty Bird j mean, yet he is both firce & fell, 
j count him [ms. hin] wise that can this tell. 

15a. ] 

A. the painfull Bee. 

Q. the Bull Bulled it, the cow calved it * the smith 
made it, & the stail grew in the wood. 

A. an Arrow, the metteriall whereof proseeded 
from all them mentivned. 

* the gonder gott it, the goose hatched it. 

Q. the calfe the goose & the Bee, England is 
ruled by these three. 

A. vellom, the quil & wax, by w™ all deeds & 
charter[s] are made. 

Q. 

A. a maid was sick who desired to be lett blood. 

Q. there is a thing w™ hath five chins 2 hath 
beards 2 hath none, & one it hath but half 
an one. 

A. a rose bud whose outward greefn] leaves are 
some jaged others plaine. 
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RANDLE HoutMe’s INDEX. 


a child creeping 

2 women & 2 sons 
Lices 

Water made ice 
caine 

jacob & esue 
Mahomets tombe 


a coffin 

Lots daughters 

Lots wife in a pillar of salt 
Lice, man scratching 

worm in a book 

smoak 

a ship made of Oake 


cbristopher 


a silk worm 

a Bell 

a woman bearing oysters 
a candle in a stick 


a pound of candles 
an Eunuch & Bat 


cock in Noahs Ark 

Abraham ofering Isaack 

a pot 

a burning candle 

man on horsback w™ a Hawk 
cherry 

walnut 

chesnut 

nettle 


egge 
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a woman set on her Loues bones ) 
Bow & Arrows 
woman milking 

feild of flax 

mills grinding 

sails of a windmile 
Ashes 

salt 

the eyes 

snow 

Besome 

snot of the Nose 
dish-clout 

Bolt of a Doore 

a pen 

gardener geting Herbs 
Man seat on a stoole 


custards in a Oven 


a dyer of cloth 

sow & pigs 

ons breath 

Mary & John & christ 
Death hell & a sting 
Leaves of a tree 

Mist or fogg 

needle & thrid 

Bridle in hors-mouth 
peny in a purse 

Hatchet on mans shoulder 
Minister visiting the sick 
man playing on Bagpipes 
Horse haire 

ons thought 

man reading 

ship 

ship in a storme 





a woman wa mote in her eye 





ACB 


Sood ty 
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ons thought ) 
Bull & gonder 

Reed in a ditch 

cow taile 

Honey in a Dead Lion 
pilate judging christ 

Abell first died 

John Baptist 

a woman haveing a Bastard 
Virgine Mary 

well 

pasnip or carrat 

woman with cruck of water 
reddish 

cain born befor his mother 
dormouse 

snaile 

Joyners holdfast 

Suck of a woman 

cherry & stone 

a book tyed with Rubin 
Little-ffinger 

a kisse 

parrot in a cage 

a ffethered ffan in a cabinet 
a tennis ball 

midnight 

robin redbrest 

Not, a mans name 

Moon 

Jngratitude 

church steeple & bell 

tree fruit & leaves 

man & fly over his head 
thomas a mans name 

a ft—— 
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Anne a womans name 
Andrew a mans name 
a purse 

first word of a line 
Heart of a man 

cable rope 

playing on a viole 
woman sowing 

His a mans name 

a pumpe 

a child went to be christned 


dew 

a pumpian 

woman geting of herbs 

teeth & tongue 

Egleantyn Berry 

a yong man drinkin in a tavern 
a Muffe 

a knife put in a sheath 


thorn in a mans foot 

a goosberry bush «& fruit 

Buck taken by horns in a Bush 
Exchang woman with child 

3 Apples on a tree 

2 ffather & 2 sons all but 3 
King the mens name 

strawberry 

a gun to shoot a dear 

a Bee 


maid let blood 
a rose bud 


14 
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Nores. 


[1] The history of the Sphinx riddle has been traced 
by Gyraldus (Reusner, 1, 10), Friedreich, 84 f. and 
Ohlert, pp. 31-35. Among many classical forms cited 
by these scholars note that of Asklepiades (Athenaeus, 
x, p. 456"; comp. Anthol. Palat., Didot, xtv, No. 
64): and among modern versions see Karlsruhe Ms. 
(Mone, Anzeiger, viiI, 1838, p. 259, No. 175); Sloane 
Ms, 1489 (17th cent.), fol. 14a, No. 9 (Latin); Rev. 
des Langues Romanes, xtt (1877), p. 172, No. x 
(Limousin) ; and Wossidlo, No. 344. Compare Laist- 
ner, Das Rétsel der Sphinx, Grundziige einer Mythen- 
geschichte, Berlin, 1889. 

For slightly different forms, consult “An account in 
Record Office, Jan. 9, 8 Henry VIII” (N and Q, 
6th Ser., 1, 294, April 10, 1880); Sloane ms. 1489, 
fol. 16a; and B. M. R., No. 71. Strass. Rb., No. 
305, and Simrock’, p. 99, offer a very similar riddle; 
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and Pitré, p. exx, cites a Sardinian dramatic story 
(28 lines) with like motive. 

Crossed through, and repeated, No. 114. 

Infra, Nos. 12, 131. 

The Roman grammarian, Pompeius, tells us that this 
question was often in the mouths of the boys of Rome 
(Keil, Seriptores Art. Gram., v, 311, cited by Oblert, 
p. 30, Note). It appears in Bede’s “ Flores” (Migne, 
Pat. Lat., 94, 539%; Kemble, S. and S., 325), in 
E. B. R., Xxxtv, in Vienna ms. 67 (9th cent.), No. 
39 (Mone, Anz., vit, 224), in Karlsruhe Ms. von 
Engelhusen (Mone, Jd., 316) and in three of Reusner’s 
authors (1, 21, 82, 259). I note several versions among 
the unpublished mss. of the British Museum :—in 
Latin form in Arundel 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67 b, and 
in Har]. 3831 (16th cent.), fol. 7a; and asa four-verse 
enigma in Harl. 7316 (18th cent.), p. 60, fol. 28 b. 
See Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, 1589, Bk. 11, 
Arber’s Reprint, p. 198 ; and, among modern German 
Volksrdtsel, Carstens (Schleswig Holstein), Zs. d. V. /. 
Vk., vi (1896), p. 422, and Simrock’, p. 96. Com- 
pare my article, Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xviu1, No. 1 
(Jan., 1903), p. 4. 

The pedigree of this world-riddle is traced by Wos- 
sidlo, No. 411, Notes. He finds it in Reinmar von 
Zweter (Roethe’s Hd., 1887, 205, ef. 512 f.) ; Freidank 
(Grimm’s Ed., 1834, p. 109, 8f.); Strass. Rb., No. 
284; Augsburg Rb. (Wackernagel, H. Z., m1, 33); 
Therander (nigmatographia, No. 77); Rolland, p. 
112, No. 263 (here combined, as in Mecklenburg 
version, with Holme Rid., No. 78); and elsewhere. I 
mark its appearance in Tubinger Ms. 1493 (Mone, 
Anz., vim, 93); Reusner, 1, 265 (Lorichius); D. J., 
No. 46 (Kemble, S. and 8., 290, 294); B. M. R., No. 
25 ; Simrock®, p. 148; Archiv per. stud. delle tradiz. 
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popolari, x, 397, No. 6 (Siena); and Rev. d. Langues 
Romanes, x1, 1877, p. 7 (Catalonia). 

Compare Tub. ms. 1493 (Mone, J. ¢.); Strass. Rb., 
No. 279; and R., 1, 265 (Lorichius). 

The fable of Mahomet’s tomb is discussed at length, 
N. and Q., 7th Ser., vir, 1889, 188, 274. Among 
familiar references to the legend are Addison’s Specta- 
tor, No. 191, and Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ete., c. L, 
Milman Ed., Paris, 1840, v1, p. 232, N. G. remarks: 
“The Greeks and Latins have invented ‘/1e vulgar and 
ridiculous story that Mahomet’s tomb is suspended in 
the air at Mecca by the action of equal and potent load- 
stones (Bayle, Dictionnaire,1715, s. v.““ Mahomet” D. D.) 
* * * 1) The prophet was not buried at Mecca; 2) 
The tomb at Medina is on the ground.” Alex Neckam, 
De Naturis Rerum, 11, ¢. 98 (Rolls Ser., 1863, p. 
183), mentions magnet-balanced statue—not tomb—of 
Mahomet at Mecca. To the riddle I have discovered 
no analogues. 

For numerous references to this widespread riddle, 
consult Wossidlo, No. 403, Notes, and Petsch, 107- 
110. English instances are R. R. B., p. 4; Halliwell, 
N. R., p. 74, No. cxxtv; Chambers, p. 108; and 
Gregor, p. 79. 

One of the oldest and best-known of relationship- 
riddles, as E. B. R., xiv, shows. Schechter 
(“ Riddles of Solomon in Rabbinic Literature,” Folk- 
Lore, 1, London, 1890, p. 354) cites this from Midrash 
Hachephez (Brit. Mus. Yemen ms. Or. 2382) as 
second query proposed by Queen of Sheba to Solomon 
(Compare Friedreich, pp. 98-99, citation of an older 
Midrash ; Hertz, “ Die Riatsel der Kénigin von Saba,” 
Hi. Z., XXVul, 1883, 1-33; Wiinsche, Rédtselweisheit 
bei den Hebréern, Leipzig, 1883, p. 16). It appears 
twice in Reusner’s collection (1, 335, 353), in the 
second case as a mock-epitaph ; is noted by Wossidlo, 


Se ION Ue SHS aaa Ee Eom Bate 8 is ae 


mead 
cate 
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No. 983, Notes, in several modern German forms; 
and is considered by Petsch, p. 14. Compare the 
Scandinavian versions (Jzlenzkar Gatur, 594, 688, 
and Hylten-Cavallius, No, 117), and the English 
forms (Chambers, p. 113, and Gregor, p. 76). 

[11] In N and Q, 4th Ser., vir, 56, July 15, 1871, is 
discussed “a Latin riddle published as the concluding 
lines of the celebrated Bologna enigma, ‘ D. M. Celia 
Laelia Crispis’ engraved on marble in Senator V olta’s 
country-seat—but, in fact, not on marble at all but 
taken from an old parchment at Milan, written in 
Gothic characters :— 





‘ Hoe est sepulchrum intus cadaver non latens 
Hoc est cadaver sepulchrum extra non habens.’” 


This is assigned to Politian in Reusner’s collection 
(Friedreich, 208)—with answer, “ Niobe.” ‘The enigma 
is solved, “ Lot’s Wife,” in N and Q, July 29, 1871, 
and is shown, Jd., 1x, 82, Jan. 27, 1872, to be simply 
‘another version of the epitaph to Niobe by Ausonius 
(No. 29), of which the Greek form, sometimes attri- 
buted to Agathias, appears among Exvypdupata’ Adéc- 
mora in Brunck’s and Jacobs’ collections. Friedreich, 
45, cites two similar epigrams of Lauterbach (1562)— 
one with “ Lot’s Wife,” the other with “ Niobe” as 
answer. Rolland, No. 262, presents a French variant 
(Mantdche), “ Quelle est la femme qui est morte sans 
laisser de cadavre?” and ms. Har]. 7316 (middle 18th 
cent.), p. 58, furnishes an English verse-form of the 
enigma :— 


“Stay, Traveller, and wondering here behold 
A Tomb, which doth within no corps enfold. 
Said I, a Tomb? Here I mistaken was, 

It is a Corps and wants a Tomb, alas ! 
Was I mistaken? No, for it is either ; 
Nay, it is both; and truly it is neither.” 





[12] 


[13] 


[14] 
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This is one of the three Holme versions (compare Nos. 
4, 131) of the famous “ Louse” or “ Flea” riddle, 
which, tradition tells us, so baffled Homer that he 
died of shame (“ Vita Homeri” by Plutarch, Wester- 
mann, p. 23, Bergck, Gr. Lit., 1, 244). Ohlert, pp. 
41 f., has carefully outlined its history. It passed into 
a proverb (Strabo, m1, 2, 9, p. 147; Atheneus, v1, 
233e), and was written on the walls of Pompeii 
(Dilthey, Epig. gr. Pomp. rep trias, p. 12). It is 
found in Symphosius (No. 30, Pediculus) ; in Alcuin 
(DPA, 90); still in a Latin form in a Tyrolese ms. 
of first half of 14th cent. (Anz. f. d. Alt., xv, 1889, 
143); and in Reusner, 1, 378. Ohlert discovers it 
still living in Spain (see Deméfilo, No. 843), and 
Gascony ; and Wossidlo, No. 450, Notes, marks its 
occurrence in Mecklenburg, in the Aargau (Rochholz, 
Alemannisches Kinderlied, Leipzig, 1857, p. 274) and 
in the Tyrol (Renk, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., v, 147, No. 1). 
In England the riddle takes its place as a Latin 
enigma in Ms. Sloane, 955, fol. 1, A° 1612 (“In densis 
silvis venor bis quinque catellis,” etc.); in third 
Holme form in B. M. R., No. 2, and in R. R. B., 
p- 10; and, as an art-riddle, in N and Q, 3d Ser., v1, 
288, Oct. 8, 1864. See Mod. Lang. Notes, xviii, 1, 
p- 3. 

The ultimate source is Symphosius, 16, Tinea. See 
E. B. R., xutvm, and Jz. Gat., No. 761; and note 
recent English forms, W. N. R., p. 2, R. R. B., p. 14 
(“ mouse in a study ”’), and R. C. C., No. 64. 

[a] The Smoke riddle of Symphosius (No. 7). Oblert, 
p. 138, notes that a Greek riddle (Anthol. Pal., xtv, 
5) is very like Sym. ; and Wossidlo, No. 148, Notes, 
offers many analogues to the final motive of the Latin. 
See also Therander, No. 31, and Deméfilo, Nos. 548, 
550. ms. Sloane 848 (early 17th cent.), fol. 32, trans- 
lates Sym.’s enigma :— 
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“T teares doe cause, though cause of grief be none: 
My father wh’ begott me, without me never was borne.” 


[b] The Holme motives are found in 10th-cent. 
Reichenau Ms. 205 (M and S, Denkmdiler*, 20), “Quid 
est quod fuit et modo non est?” and in Yorkshire’, 
No. 6. 

For many continental parallels, see Wossidlo, No. 
78, Notes. Additional references are Heinrich von 
Neuenstadt’s Apollonius, No. 3 (Schréter, Mitt. der 
deutschen Geselischaft zur Erforschung vaterl. Sprache 
und Alterthiimer, v, Heft 2, Leipzig, 1872, p. lv f.); 
Reusner, 1, 280, 1, 71; Simrock’, p. 97; and R. RB. B., 
p. 2:— 


“ Full forty years I live and oft do alms give, 
Yet never roam half a mile from home ; 
But, when I’m dead, it plainly doth appear, 
I travel night and day both far and near.” 


Here the contrast between “the dead ” and “ the liv- 
ing” is weakened. 
H and D, 27 (exact). 
H and D, 28 (exact), R. R. B., p. 7 (exact). 
Crossed out, and repeated, No. 127. H and D, 29 
(slightly different). 
H and D, 50 (exact). Somewhat different double- 
meaning riddles of the Candle appear, Rolland, pp. 
78-79, No. 162; W. D. W., p. 1. 
H and D, 51 (exact), Wit’s Recreations, reprinted 
from four editions (1640, 1641, 1654, 1663) by 
Hotten, London, n. d., p. 301 (nearly exact). See 
slightly different French riddle, Rolland, p. 80, 
No. 163. 

[22] Ohlert, pp. 28-30, gives Greek versions of this riddle 
(Athenaeus, x, 452°; Suidas, s. v. alvos ; Schol. Plat. 
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de rep., V, 479°) and cites two modern forms, one 
German (Simrock*, p. 42), the other Swedish (Zs, 
f. d. Myth., 1, 349). For further discussion of the 
problem, compare Hagen, Antike und mittelalt. Rdtsel- 
poesie, 1869, p. 17; N. Pr. Prov. Bl., 1x, 379; 
Frischbier, Urquell, 1, x, 167; Pitré, p. xlix. The 
query belongs to the same class as the famous Snow 
and Sun riddle (Wossidlo, No. 99, Notes). 

Crossed out, and repeated, No. 77. 

Wossidlo, No. 648, Notes, gives several analogues to 
the similar Mecklenburg Ass in the Ark riddle :— 
Tannhuser, M and S*, mu, 70; Freidank (Grimm, 
1834), p. 109, 10; Kohler, 15th-cent. Weimar Ms., 
No. 6 (Weimar Jhrb., v, 334); Strass. Rb., No. 285 ; 
Therander, No. 214; Rolland, p. 113, No. 265. I 
find other examples of this:—Tubinger Ms. 1493, 
15th cent. (Mone, Anz., vil, p. 50); Rockenbiichlein, 
bl. 2b, 1. 102 (Petsch, Palaestra, tv); Augs. Rb., No. 
56; Reusner, 1, 265 (Lorichius); Simrock’, p. 149 ; 
and the current English version (Kemble, S and 8, 
p. 294), 

Compare German riddle on the same subject, Haase 
(Ruppin), Zs. d. V. f. Vi., v, 399, No. 169 :— 


“ Gott sprach ein Wort und meint es nicht, 
Der Mensch vollbracht’s und that es nicht.” 


The Gallician riddle, Deméfilo, App. 2, Pt. I, No. 39 
(“Tn pés e non anda, Alas e non voa”) is very like 
Holme. Lincoln riddle, No. 13, which the German 
query (Simrock*, p. 68) closely resembles, is not so 
specific :— 


“ Black within and black without, 
Three legs and an iron cap.” 
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Yet different are the Shetland guddik (Spence, Shetland 
Folk-Lore, Lerwick, 1899, p. 184), and the Italian 
Pentola problems (Pitré, Nos. 587-593). 

[27] Halliwell, V. R., p. 79, No. cxiv, gives a more usual 
form of this riddle, “ Little Nancy Etticoat, etc.” 
Compare Halliwell, P. R., p. 146; Lancashire’, No. 
5, “ Nancy Neppicoat ;” Lincoln, No. 20, “ Nanny 
goat ;” the German riddle of “ Liitt Johann Odlken ” 
(Wossidlo, No. 416, Notes; Petsch, 113; Simrock’, 
p- 65) ; and the Norwegian Candle-problem (Landstad, 
Norske Folkeviser, 1853, p. 305, No. 36, cited by 
Miillenhof, Zs. /. d. Myth., mm, 1855, 13). 

[28] B. M. R., No. 70, furnishes a more complete version :— 


“ Down in a dale there sits and stands, 
Eight legs and two hands, 
Livers and lights and legs three : 
I count him a wise man that tells this to me.” 


Tylor, Primitive Culture, 3d Ed., 1891, p. 94, com- 
pares Heidreks Gatur, 35 (“Odin on Slepnir”), with 
the order of the Oracle of Delphi to Temenos ‘to 
find a man with three eyes (i. e.,—“a one-eyed man 
on horseback”), to guide the army.’ See Hylten- 
Cavallius (Swedish), No. 5, Notes; Rolland, p. 15, 
No. 35 (“Man on Horseback”); Pitré, No. 866; 
Rev. d. I. R., xm (1877), p. 172 f. (Limousin) ; 
Frischbier, Zs. f. d. Ph., xx, 256, No. 162 (many 
ref.); Wossidlo, No. 424, and New Coll. of Enigmas, 
1810, Query xvi, p. 199. The Anglo-Saxon runic 
riddles (EZ. B. R., XX, LXV) are perhaps fragments of 
a similar problem. 

[29] This Cherry riddle with many variations is wide- 
spread in England :—Halliwell, N. R., p. 75, No. 
cxxx, “ Dick Red Cap, /A stick in his hand and a 
stone in his throat ;”” Chambers, p. 109, “A little wee 
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man in a red coat, etc.;” Gregor, p. 80; Lincoln, 
No. 6, “A man with a red coat.” In Germany these 
“ Cherry” motives are found not only in Kirsche riddles 
(Reusner, 1, 243; Frischbier, Zs. f. d. Ph., tx, 67, 
No. 11; Wossidlo, No. 181), but also in Arbutus and 
Hagebutte problems (Reusner, 1, 281; Simrock’, p. 
21; Wossidlo, No. 209). 

Compare B. M. R., No. 24, “ What is that, as high 
as a hall, as bitter as gall, as soft as silk, as white as 
milk?” and Halliwell, P. R., pp. 142-143. Conti- 
nental analogues are Strass. Rb., No. 153; Reusner, 
I, 282-283 (Latin and German); Frischbier, Zs. f. d. 
Ph., 1x, 69, No. 24; Rolland, pp. 50-51; Deméfilo, 
App. 2, Pt. vi, No. 17, p. 385; Arch. * * * trad. 
pop., 1, 398 f., No. 35 (Marchigiani) ; 1, 577, No. 27 
(Bologna) ; tv, 537, No. 17 (Ticino). 

The German analogue is offered by Simrock’, p. 18 :— 


“ Hoch wie ein Haus 
Klein wie ein Maus 
Stachlich wie ein Igel 
Gliinzend wie ein Spiegel.” §(Kastanie.) 


Very similar is the version of Haase (Ruppin, Zs. d. 
V. f. Vk., 1, 74, No. 73). But the Holme riddle has 
nothing in ‘common with the well-known Castanea 
logogriph (Mod. Lang. Notes, xvii, p. 7, Note). 

This Holme riddle was printed by Halliwell, P. R., 
p. 149. With it we may compare the Shropshire 
counterpart (No. 2), “Itty pitty in the hedge, Itty 
pitty out, etc. ;” the Scotch Nettle-name problems of 
Chambers, 109, “ Heg-beg adist the dike, etc.”, and 
of Gregor, p. 80, “ Hobbity-bobbity ; Robbie Stobbie, 
etc.;” and the less vivid “ nameless” queries of W. 
D. W., pp. 9-10, and R. R. B., p. 17. German 
parallels are Simrock,’ p. 28, “ Krippel die Krappel ;” 
6 














[35] 
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Frischbier, Zs. f. d. Ph., 1x, 75, No. 69, “ Doktor 
Kraus ;” and Wossidlo, No. 51 :— 


“ Achter’n hus’ steit Peter Krus ; 
Wenn man em anfdtt, denn bitt he.” 


For this I find no analogues. The various French, 
German, Italian and Spanish riddles are of a very 
different sort : compare Rolland, pp. 34+37 ; Simrock’, 
pp. 30-33; Frischbier, Zs. f. d. Ph., x1, 352-355, 
Nos. 56-78; Renk, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., v, 152, Nos. 85- 
93; Pitré, Nos. 868-875; Deméfilo, Nos. 533-547. 
Pitre, LXXX-LXxxvil (“I! corpo dell’amante ucciso”’), 
traces this ghastly riddle-motive through the folk-litera- 
ture of many countries :—Italy (Pitré, No. 941), Greek 
island of Milo, Hungary and Spain (Deméfilo, p. 332). 
The problem is known in every part of England: R. 
R. B., p. 7; Gregor, p. 82 ; Chambers, p. 108 (No. 1); 
Henderson, Notes on Folk-Lore of Northern Counties, 
etc., London, 1866, Appendix, p. 318 (Devonshire) ; 
Folk-Lore, 1x, London, 1898, p. 260 (Lincolnshire). 
Petsch, pp. 17-18, cites the English riddle, compares 
it with Simrock*, p. 173, “Op Leef seet ek, op Leef 
eet ek, u. 8, w.,” and shows that it is but a stronger 
form of the famous Halsléisungsrdtsel of Ilo (Simrock’, 
p- 171; Wossidlo, pp. 191-198, No. 962; pp. 321- 
322) :— 


“Auf Ilo geh ich, 
Auf Ilo steh ich, 
Auf Ilo bin ich hiibsch und fein, 
Rat’t, meine Herren, was soll das sein ?” 


Repeated, No. 141. 


[36] Compare Halliwell, P. R., p. 148, “ Link-lank on a 


bank, ten against four ;” Lancashire,' No. 4, “ Clink- 
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clank under a bank, ten against four ;” and Shetland 
guddik (Spence, p. 182), “ Tink-tank, twa in a bank, 
ten about four.” Close foreign analogues are Hylten- 
Cavallius, No. 10, “Tio draga fyra,” and Meltzl, 
Szekler Volksrdtsel, etc., London, 188—?, No. 10, “ Tiz 
huz negyet” (Ten draw four). More remotely con- 
nected are the Mark riddle (see Simrock’, p. 34), cited 
by Miillenhof, Zs. f. d. M., 111, 5, “ Twe ruhe ranken, 
vier kummandanten, u. s. w.,” and the French query, 
Rolland, p. 21, No. 43, “ Dix tirans, quatre pendans.” 
Pitré, p. exxxi, cites the English version under 
“alliterative problems.” 

Of the same sort is R. R. B., p. 12 (ef. Halliwell, 
P. R., p. 146) :— 


“At the end of my yard there is a vat, 
Four and twenty ladies in a plat (?) ; 
Some in green gowns, and some in blue hats. 
I count him a wise man, who tells me that.” 


See Renk (Tyrol), Zs. d. V. f. Vk, v, 153, “77 
Schwestern haben gleiche Kappeln auf. ;” and Dem6- 
filo, App. 2, Pt. 11 (Catalonia), No. 6, p. 360 :— 


“ Cuatro senyoretes 
Ballan dins un plat, 
Cotilleta verda 
Y vestit morat.” (Berengena.) 


Compare Id., Pt. tv, No. 19, p. 369; Pt. vir, No. 22, 
p. 386. 

“ Two millstones” is the subject of this riddle in B. M. 
R., No. 66 ; and in Shetland (Spence, p. 184) :— 


“Twa grey grumphies lay in ae sty, 
Da maer dey get, da maer dey cry, 
Da less dey get, da stiller dey lie.” 
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[39] Similar English riddles are R. R. B., p. 14; and 


[41] 
[43] 


Lincoln, No. 26 :— 


“ Mother, father, sister, brother, 
All runnin’ after one another 
An’ can’t catch one another.” (Mill Sails.) 


More like the Holme version is the 15th cent. French 
problem, Rolland, p. 101, No. 235, “Emmy les 
champs a quatre soeurs qui courent aussi fort l’une 
comme l’autre et si ne peuvent rataindre l’une l’autre.”’ 
Bladé, Prov. et Dev. Pop. (Armagnac), 1879, p. 218, 
No. 95, gives many French and Italian parallels. 
German analogues abound: Simrock’, p. 98 ; Frisch- 
bier, Zs. f. d. Ph., xxi, p. 257, No. 168; Wossidlo, 
No. 156. All these are Windmill riddles, but the 
same motive is found in the Rotae enigma of Sym- 
phosius (No. 77), and in numerous Wheel queries of 
the present :—Rolland, p. 96, No. 218; Wossidlo, 
No. 157; Arch. per stud. trad. pop., Vu, p. 427, No. 
141 (Florence, 1558); x, p. 397, No. 44 (Siena) ; 
Rev, d. L. R., X1, p. 7 (Catalonia), xu, p. 172, No. 61 
(Limousin). 

The second answer, added afterwards, is undoubtedly 
correct and is the only one given to the riddle in 
Holme’s Index. Compare B. M. R., No. 4, “ What 
is that that shineth bright all day and at night is 
raked up in its own dirt? (Fire);” and Rolland, 
p. 74, No. 152. 

B. M. R., No. 45, is the same riddle. 

Compare Shropshire, No. 10, and Lincoln, Nos. 7, 8 :— 


“ Round the house and round the house, 
And leaves a white glove in the window (Snow).” 


“ Round the house and round the house 
And leaves a black glove in the window. (Rain).” 











[44] 








[45] 
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[50] 
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Note also Sunshine riddles of Lincoln, No. 9, and 
Yorkshire’, No. 3, and the Sunbeam query of Shrop- 
shire, No. 11. 

Shropshire, No. 13, is exactly like Holme; and the 
same motives are found :—W. N. R., p. 12; BR. R. B., 
p. 20; Lincoln, No. 22; Wossidlo, No. 291. The 
Broom enigmas of Symphosius, No. 78, and Vienna 
ms. 67, No. 19 (Mone, Anz., vim, 219), are of a very 
different sort. 

Though this riddle does not appear in the English 
collections that I have consulted, yet it is common in 
the folk-mouth in both England and America, I 
mark two German versions :—Schell, No. 52, Zs. d. 
V. f. Vk., m1, 297, “De Bir schmitt et fott on de 
Stidter steckt et en de Tasch ;” and Haase, No. 214, 
Id., v, 402, “Der Arme schmeisst’s weg und der 
Reiche steckt’s in die Tasche (Der Nasenschleim).” 
The problem is well-known in France, Italy and 
Spain :—Bladé, Prov. et Dev. Pop. (Armagnac), 1879, 
p. 212, No. 66, La Morve; Arch. * * * trad. pop., 
u, p. 575, No. 6 (Bologna); Pitré, No. 475; Demé- 
filo, App. 2, Pt. 1, No. 24, p. 345; Pt. m, No. 18, 
p. 356; Pt. vi, No. 39, p. 390. 

The Spanish Estrapajo riddles (Deméfilo, Nos. 438, 
439), full of vivid personification, are far superior to 
the Holme problem. 

W. D. W., p. 8, is somewhat similar. The Holme 
query has nought in common with the excellent pen- 
riddle of Brit. Mus. mss. Sloane 1489 (17th cent.), 
fol. 16a, No. 6, and Harl. 7316 (18th cent.), fol. 
33 b, p. 70; and its German parallels, Wossidlo, Nos, 
83-86 ; nor with the obscene Prussian riddle, Frisch- 
bier, Zs. f. d. Ph., X1, 357. 

A universal riddle, the germ of which [ discover in 
Bede’s “ Flores,” No. 13 (Migne, Pat. Lat., 94, 539), 
“ Vidi bipedem super tripodem sedentem : cecidit bipes, 
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corruit tripes.” Wossidlo, No. 15, Notes, furnishes 
many German, Frisian, Danish and French examples 
(compare Petsch, p. 80), to which I may add Swedish 
(Hylten-Cavallius, No. 83) and Italian (Pitr8, No. 
923) and Spanish (Demé6filo, App. 2, Pt. vir, No. 36, p. 
389) variants; and I offer as English references :— 
B. M. R., No. 1; Halliwell, N. R., p. 74, No. 126 ; 
Lincoln, No. 31. 

[51] The Holme solution is much weaker than that of 
Lincoln, No. 3 :— 


“As I was going over Humber, 
I heard a great rumble, 
Three pots a-boilin’ ; 
An’ no fire under. 
(Water under the boat).” 





Halliwell, P. R., p. 145, gives a more elaborate 
version ; and I find yet another form in Ms. Sloane 
1489, fol. 16 b, No. 10, “As I walke downe yon gate, 
I spyde a boy, was weeping and wayling, I ask what 
afijlde him, he sd. his fa. and mo: dyed 20 yeare ago, 
and he was but 7 yeares old.” With this Dyer riddle 
compare John Heywood’s epigram of the Dyer’s Wife 
(“ 5th Hundred of Epigrams,” 1562, No. 36, Proverbs 
and Epigrams of J. H., Spenser Soc., 1867, p. 185) :— 


“x x * x x* * * * * * *x *x * 


Were he gone, diar woulde I never mo wed ; 
Diars be ever diying, but never ded.” 


This “ monster” riddle has a famous history. Ohlert, 
pp. 38-39, marks its appearance in the “ Melampodie ”’ 
of Hesiod (Strabo, xtv, 1, 27, p. 642), and points to 
the Icelandic parallel, Heidreks Gatur, No. 12 (Sow 
with nine young); and Heusler, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., x1, 
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1901, 141-142, compares with the H. G. version :— 
Aldhelm, v1, 10; #. B. R., xxxvu (Sow with five 
pigs); and the modern riddles of the Faroés (Zs. f. d, 
M., 111, 125) and Iceland (Jz. Gat., Nos. 447, 448). 
R. R. B., p. 9, is very like Holme. Riddles with a 
similar theme are found in Hungary (Mag. fiir die 
Litt. des Auslandes, 1856, p. 364) and in the Tyrol 
(Renk, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., v, p. 152, No. 76); and the 
Latin homonym of Reichenau ms. 205, No. 6 (M and 
8, Denkmédiler*, vit, p. 20) has a like motive. 

Compare B. M. R., No. 49, “Here I have it and 
yonder I see it (My breath in a misty morning).” 
Repeated, infra, No. 88. 

B. M. R., No. 16, offers both the Holme version and 
the following :— 


“‘A thousand and one (M and I) made 
great moan, 
When a hundred (c) upon a hundred 
(c) was left alone.” 


Professor Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
vol. 1, No. 1, “Riddles Wisely Expounded,” cites 
several groups of ballads, containing these questions 
and others of like sort, which are duly answered by a 
maiden, who thus gains a husband or foils a fiend. 
In the English forms, “ Love is longer than the way, 
Hell deeper than the sea; Thunder louder than the 
horn, and Hunger sharper than the thorn;” in the 
Scotch (Motherwell), “ Wind is longer than the way 
* * * Shame is louder than the horn.” In “Captain 
Wedderburn’s Courtship” (Child, 1, 419), “ Hell is 
deeper than the sea ;” and in the 15th-cent. Dialogue, 
“Tnter Diabolus et Virgo” (Furnivall, Eng. Stud., 
xxi, 444; Child, v, 282) we have the usual English 
answers with the exception that “ Loukynge ys longer 
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than the way.” The foolish Holme solutions of Sting 
and Tromp are due perhaps to a lapse of the scribe’s 
memory. In the many “ husband-gaining” riddles 
of the Continent (Child, 1, 1) our queries do not 


appear. 
R. R. B., p. 13, offers an interesting variant :— 


“Old mother old, she stands in the cold, 

Her children die with age ; 

She lives and brings forth young, 

And everyone without a tongue. 

(Apple-tree).” 

See infra, No. 104. 
Compare B. M. R., No. 58, “What is that goeth 
through the wood ; and leaveth on every bush a rag ? 
(Snow).” Contrast infra, No. 62. 
The parallels are suggestive :-—B. M. R., No. 60, The 
Needle “goes through thick and thin and draws his 
guts after him ;” the Silk-weaver’s Shuttle of W. D. 
W., p. 7, ‘leaves its guts still behind ;” while in the 
Needle riddle of Halliwell, NW. R., p. 81, No. 153, 
“Old Mother Twitchett * * * left a bit of her tail in 
a trap” (cf. Rolland, p. 87, No. 188). Tylor, Primi- 
tive Culture, 1891, p. 92, cites an Aztec analogue, 
“What goes through a valley and drags its entrails 
after it?” Compare Pitré, No. 14; Deméfilo, App. 
2, Pt. 1 (Galicia), No. 21, p. 344; Meltzl, Szekler 
Volksrdtsel, No. Xv. 
The same query appears, Yorkshire’, No. 5, and 
Shropshire, No. 14, with the far better answer, “A 
woman crossing a bridge with a pail of water on 
head” (cf. infra, No. 84). Very similar in motive 
are the German Sun riddle (Simrock*, p. 96) and the 
Italian Shadow query (Pitré, No. 525). 
A less commonplace solution is given to B. M. R., 
No. 67, “ What is it that goeth through the wood and 
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toucheth never a twig? (The blast of a horn or any 
other noise).” See supra, No. 58. 

Woassidlo, No. 283, cites Mecklenburg form, “ Geit 
to holt un kickt to huus,” and points to German, 
Norwegian and Slavonic parallels, Another English 
version is B. M. R., No. 32. 

The tame answer suggests a lapsed solution; though 
Curé riddles are not uncommon in France (Rev. d. 
L. R., xt1, 1877, p. 172, No. 10). 

This has little in common with the long Anglo-Saxon 
Bagpipe enigma (Z. B. R., xxxtt). 

Compare ms. Sloane 848 (early 17th cent.), fol. 
32 :— 


“ T alwaies run as eache man sees as though 
I weare in chase, 
And yet I never use to change or once 
move from my place.” 


The spirited German Gedanke riddle (Wossidlo, No. 
106 c), “ Es lief ein Hiischen wohl wacker, u. s. w.” 
is not unlike Holme; and the Spanish Pensamiento 
problem is a very close analogue (Deméfilo, App. 3, 
L, No. 8, p. 435) :— 


“ Cual es el ave de tanto bolar 
Que buela en un punto més alta que el cielo 
La tierra y abismos traspasa de un buelo 
Y a do se aposenta no ocupa lugar,” ete. 


To these literary enigmas with their interesting popu- 
lar elements I have discovered no close parallels. 
Compare, however, E. B. R., xxx; W. N. R., pp. 
14, 23, and P. Cap., p. 5 (good art-riddles) ; Wossidlo, 
No. 101, Notes; Petsch, p. 47 (Schiller’s enigma) ; 
and the many ship-riddles of Jz/, Gat. 
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{73] This riddle was well-known in 15th-century France 


(Rolland, p. 141, No. 352) and 16th-century Italy 
(Arch. per stud. trad. pop., viI, p. 429, Florence, 
1558 ; compare Pitr8, No. 1133), and appears in 
England in both D. J., No. 45 (Kemble, S and 8, 
p. 290), and ms. Sloane 1489, fol. 44 b, No. 6. 
Kemble, p. 294, notes its appearance in Howell’s 
English Proverbs, p. 12. 

Samson’s riddle is considered at length by Friedreich, 
pp. 151-155, and Wiinsche, Rétselweisheit bei den 
Hebrdern, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 11-13. It appears in 
Latin form in Reusner, 1, 357 (Lauterbach), and 
in Buchler’s Gnomologia, 1614 (cited by Friedreich). 
It has left its traces on the Offices of the Church 
(Fitzgerald, Gentleman’s Mag., N. S., 27, 1881, p. 
179) as well as on profane poetry (compare Waller’s 
poem, “Of the Lady Mary, Princess of Orange.’’) 

A widely known riddle. I note first the English 
versions :—D. J., No. 47, “ What was he that was 
begoten or his fader and borne or his moder and had 
the maydenhede of his beldame?” (Abel); B. M. R., 
No. 61, “What was he * * * grandame?” The 
Earth is Abel’s grandmother or “Adam’s mother :” 
compare D, J., No. 3, and the many references to this 
seeming incest in Kemble’s S and S, pp. 295-298. 
Wossidlo, No. 411, Notes, furnishes a dozen conti- 
nental parallels to our riddle:—early and modern 
German (Reinmar, 205; Freidank, p. 109, 8 ; Strassb. 
Rb., No. 284; Augs. Rb., No. 55, and Therander, 
No. 77), Frisian, French (Rolland, p. 112, No. 263), 
Italian and Hungarian. Add to these the Spanish 
query (Deméfilo, No. 13) and the 9th-cent. Latin 
version, Joca Monachorum, No. 3 (Monatsber. d. k. 
pr. Akad, d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1872, p. 106 f.), “ Qui 
aviam suam virginem violavit?” 





[79] 


[81] 
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Compare Tubinger ms. 1493 (Mone, Anz., vim, 50, 
No. 161), which has as answer, “J. Baptista locutus 
est antequam natus.” 

See Joca Monachorum, No. 33, “Qui femina ante 
cognovit filium quam maritum (Sancta Maria) ;” the 
Mary riddle of Aurelius Prudentius (Reusner, 1, 295) ; 
and Hylten-Cavallius, No. 122, “Ett barn utan man 
(Jungfru Marie son).” 

This riddle appears in many English collections. 
Note Sir G. G., p. 11, for its usual form :— 


“As round as a hoop 
As deep as a cup 
All the king’s horses 
Can’t draw it up.” 


Compare Halliwell, V. R., p. 75, No. 129 (“As round 
as an apple, etc.’”’”), and Yorkshire,’ No. 1. Rolland, 
p- 97, No. 221, cites the Paris riddle :— 


“ Qu’est-ce-qui est rond comme un dé 
Et que des chevaux ne peuvent porter?” 


The shape-motive is found in many riddles of the 
Romance languages :—Bladé, Prov. et Dev. Pop., p. 
212, No. 67; Pitré, No. 649; Deméfilo, No. 832. 
See Virgil’s Well enigma (Kelogues, 111, 104). 

See supra, No. 61, Note. 

Repeated, infra, No. 138, with answer, Strawberry. 
A variant of No. 78. 

Somewhat similar is the fine riddle of Lancashire’, 
No. 1 :— 


“ Bloodless and boneless 
And goes to the fell footless. (A snail.)” 


The Snail riddle, B. M. R., No. 34, is very different. 
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The same riddle is met in both America (P. Cap, 
p. 23, Husband) and France (Rolland, p. 124, No. 
283, “ Un mari et le lait ”). 

See B. M. R., No. 52 (exact). 

Though this query appears, with the Holme answer, 
in New Coll. of Enigmas, London, 1810, p. 199, Qu. 
xl, yet it is but a variant of D. J., No. 14, “ What 
thynge is it that never was nor never shall be? 
Never mouse made her nest in a cattes ear.” This 
second solution is that of a French analogue (Souché, 
Bulletin de la Soc. de Statistique * * * Deuax-Sevres, 
Niort, 1881, p. 579); and Kemble, S and 8, p. 293, 
cites from Howell’s British Proverbs, p. 24, a similar 
Welsh saying. 

Compare Sir G. G., p. 16 :— 


“ Cloth’d in yellow, red and green, 
I prate before the king and queen ; 
Of neither house nor land possessed, 
By lords and ladies I’m caressed. 
(A Parrot.) ” 


The well-known Jtum Paraditum riddle of the Holly 
(Lincoln, No. 30) is transferred to the Parrot (Lanca- 
shire’, No. 4). 
The obscene Fan of Feathers problem, H and D, 
No. 25, is very different. 
This has nothing in common with Symphosius, No. 
59, Pila, and its many descendants. 
This is a weaker version of the fine Réitsel- 
mirchen of the 15th-century Weimar ms. (Kohler, 
Weimar Jhrb., v, 336, No. 14; ef. Friedreich, p. 
242) :— 

“ Ein herr hett einen lieben bulen und er schicket 
seinen knecht zue ir und liess sie fragen, wen er zu ir 
solt kommen. Do sprach sie zu im :— 
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Sag deinem herrn, dass er kum 

Wenn all tann lere stien, 

Und all baum zue samen gien, 

Und wenn das tot das lebendig hat 
iiberwunden, 

So wirt dein herr in grossen freuden 
gefunden. 


So sprich und kum also: wenn all tann lere stien, 
das ist wenn all krausen lere stien; wenn all baum 
zue samen gien, das ist wenn man die leden vor den 
venstern zue thut; wenn das tot das lebendig iiber- 
windt [Augs. Rb., No. 3; Reusner, 1, 70], das ist 
wenn man den aschen iiber das feuer legt.” 

The same riddle appears, R. R. B., p. 21; A. R. B., 
p. 20; P. Cap, p. 6. 

This corresponds closely to the German riddle, Sim- 
rock’, p. 85 :— 


“Tech bin nicht, ich war nicht, ich werde 
nicht sein, 
Du meinest ich scherze, ich sage dir nein, 
Ich stehe ja sichtlich vor deinem Gesicht, 
Und kannst du mich rathen, so nennst du 
mich nicht.” 


And ms. Sloane 1489, fol. 28a, No. 11, has a similar 
theme :— 


“T doe it, yet I doe not: I see it is not: 
I goe, my foot moves not: I speake, 
my tongue stirres not.” 


Compare Polle, Wie bezeichneten die alten Grriechen den 

Witz, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 31-43, “ Ueber Nichts.” 
[104] See B. M. R., No. 69 (exact). W. N. R., 28, “ Ring 

of Bells,” Id., 24, “St. Nicholas Steeple” and W. D. 
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W., p. 4, “ Bell in Steeple” are not like the Holme 
riddle. But a Spanish problem (Deméfilo, App. 2, 
Pt. vu, No. 62, p. 395) is a very close analogue :— 


“ En medio del campo hay un tronco (torre), 
En medio del tronco una astilla (campana), 
En medio de la astilla una cuerda ; 

Tira la cuerda y canta el hueso (badajo).” 


[105] B. M. R., No. 76, is a variant of the same riddle. 
Compare supra, No. 57. 

[106] FR. R. B., p. 20, treats the same subject in different 
fashion. 

[108] This has been printed, not very accurately, by Halli- 
well, P. R., p. 150. 

[110] Compare Introduction for discussion of possible refer- 
ence to year of ms. (1641?). B. M. R., No. 15, has 
the same answer :— 


“ Yonder side there is a boate 
The king’s daughter of England, there she sate ; 
Ann if I you tel her name, no man it wot. 
What is the maid’s name that sate in the boat? 


Solution—Her name is An * * * but this riddle is 
not to be seene on the booke, but to be put without 
the book or else it will be soon understood.” 
See also B. M. R., No. 21, “ Land U, and C and I, So 
hight my Lady at the Font-stone.” The German 
“Und” Namenrdtsel (Simrock*, p. 85; Wossidlo, No. 
960) is unlike our problem. 

[111] A slightly different form of this riddle is furnished 
by Halliwell, NV. R., p. 77, No. 138 :— 


“As I was going o’er Westminster Bridge, 
I met with a Westminster scholar, 
He pulled off his cap an’ drew off his glove, 
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And wished me a very good morrow. 
What is his name? (Andrew).” 


Compare also Lincoln, No. 2. 

Repeated, infra, No. 129, with slight changes and 
with another answer. 

This word-acrostic appears in MS. Sloane 1489, fol. 47a. 
Compare B. M. R., No. 37, “Ten men’s strength and 
ten men’s length, and ten men cannot set it on end 
(A Rope or Cable of ten fathom long) ;” and Lincoln, 
No. 18. 

See Gregor, p. 78 (exact). 

An interesting parallel is the Yorkshire name-riddle, 
cited by Halliwell, P. R., p. 149 :— 


“ There was a man rode through our town, 
Gray Grizzle was his name, 
His saddle-bow was gilt with gold ; 
Three times I’ve named his name. 
(Gaffer Was.) ” 

Note, too, Lincoln, No. 16, “ Was.” 
Halliwell, P. R., p. 149, printed this Holme problem. 
The riddle appears in several collections :—W. N. R., 
p. 20; R. R. B., p. 21 (two lines missing); A. R. B., 
p. 26 (not “damsell,” but “ hostler”’). 
With very slight differences in R. R. B., p. 11. A 
Ruppin riddle (Haase, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., v, 406, No. 
276) of unlike motive has a like answer :— 


“ Wer kommt ‘ verquer’ nach der Kirche? 
(Das Kind, das zur Taufe gebracht wird).” 


The Holme riddle was printed by Halliwell, P. R., 
p. 149. I find it in D. J., No. 12; B. M. R., No. 46; 
Kohler, No. 15 (Weim. Jhrb., v, 329 f.); Strass. Rb., 
No. 51; Reusner, 1, 279 (Lorichius), 11, 69 ; Simrock’, 
p. 96; Rolland, p. 14 (15th-cent. French form). 
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[122] Compare Kohler, No. 17, and various Mecklenburg 


[123] 


[125] 


riddles (Wossidlo, No. 434", Notes). 

This problem is found in R. R. B., p. 13 (“ children ” 
not “soldiers”). The literary riddle of the Pumpkin 
(W. N. R,, p. 13) is of quite other sort. 

See R. R. B., p. 21 (“ cows” not “ bulls”); York- 
shire’, No. 10 (“ beasts”); Haase, No. 97, Zs. d. V. f. 
Vk., m1, 77, and Simrock’, p. 102, “Ein kleines 
Stillchen voll weisser Hiihner mit einem rothen 
Hahn ;” Renk, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., v, 147, No. 7, “ Ein 
Stall voll weisse Schaf;” Wossidlo, No. 276, Notes 
(Norse, Slavonic and Italian analogues); Hylten- 
Cavallius, No. 43 (“white cattle and red cow”’); 
Rolland, p. 59 f. (various teeth and tongue riddles) ; 
Bladé, Prov. et Dev. Pop., p. 223, No. 116 (“ white 
nuns and red monk in convent”); Deméfilo, App. 2, 
Pt. 1 (Catalonia), No. 27, p. 358 (“nuns and monk”), 


[126] B. M. R., No. 6, is the exact counterpart of this riddle 


[127] 


even to the wording of the answer. 

Repetition of No. 19. This strange art-riddle is 
presented somewhat more elaborately, H and D, 
No. 29 :— 


“ Far in the west, I wot not wheare, 
Are trees, men say, which oisters beare, 
I wonder how this comes about 
Those oysters flie not, out of doubt, 
And fall straight like a swarm of bees 
At home here on our apple trees, 
Growe they on trees, those oysters? fie! 
Methinkes it soundeth like a lie. 

A kinde of trees, I know ’tis true, 
In purpoole lane beare oysters new 
And fish and flesh and now and then 
They beare (I tell you) honest men. 
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If every man and woman be an arbor reversa, 
then the shril oister queanes in Graies Inne lane 
are trees and plants etc.” 


The Anglo-Saxon Beaker riddle (Z. B. R., Lxtv) has 
a similar motive similarly treated. 

The Muff riddles of W. D. W., p. 5 (“A dainty fine 
thing, etc.’’), and of Ruppin (Haase, No. 101), Mecklen- 
burg (Wossidlo, No. 69) and Pomerania ( Urquell, 1v, 
148, No. 12) are like the Holme query only in their 
coarse suggestion. See supra, No. 112. 

This appears in a slightly different form, R. R. B., 
p- 11. Compare also £. B. R., xiv. 

See supra, No. 12, Note. 

A repetition with slight changes of No. 107. 

This “ monster” riddle is of the same class as supra, 
No. 53. Note Symphosius, No. 90, Mulier Gemelli- 
para; and Aldhelm, 1, 10, De Puerpera Geminos 
Enixa :— 


“Sunt mihi sex oculi, totidem simul auribus 
exsto ; 
Sed digitos decies senos in corpore gesto.” 


Donna Gravida riddles are common in Italy :—Arch. 
* * * trad. pop., I, p. 398, No. 7 (Marchigiani) ; vu, 
p. 427f., No. 47 (Florence, 1558); Pitré, No, 246 
(Notes). 

B. M. R., No. 44, is almost a verbal counterpart. 
The “ Lincolnshire House riddle” (N and Q, 4th 
Ser., X, 312) furnishes a better version :— 


“A man without eyes saw plums on a tree, 
Neither took plums nor left plums; pray 
how could that be?” 


So it is cited by Halliwell, V. R., p. 79, No. 143. 
Miillenhof long since (Zs. f. d. Myth., 111, 13) pointed 
7 
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to the German parallel (Simrock*, p. 100) :—“ Ein 
Mann der keine Augen hatte sah Aepfel auf einem 
Baume hangen. Er warf darnach, da fielen keine 
herab und blieben auch keine hangen.” I meet the 
riddle twice among Deméfilo’s Spanish problems :— 
App. 2, Pt. 1, No. 13, p. 342 (Galicia); App. 2, Pt. 
vit, No. 20, p. 386. 

B. M. R., No. 73 (exact even to form of answer), 
The same riddle has a long history in Germany. It 
appears in Strass. Rb., No, 311 :— 


“ Zwen Vitter und zwen Siin 
Fingen drey Hassen kiien, 
Das yedem ward einer 
Und mangelt keiner.” 


It is translated into Greek by Camerarius (Reusner, 
1, 254) and takes three Latin forms :—Lorichius 
(Reusner, J. c.); Buchler, Gnomologia, 1614, No. 6 
(Friedreich, p. 219); and Mone, Anz, vu, p. 49, No. 
149. Modern German versions abound :—Frischbier, 
Zs. f. d. Ph., xxi, 243, No. 17; Simrock’, p. 87; 
and Wossidlo, No. 902, Notes (other native references). 
I find the motive in the same dress in Sweden (Hylten- 
Cavallius, No. 103); but with a different setting in 
Italy (Pitr8, No. 931):—“ Vi sono due padri e due 
figliuoli: hanno tre uova e se ne mangiano uno per 
uno.” 

Halliwell, P. R., p. 141, published the Holme version, 
and in NV. BR., p. 82, No. 155, gave a traditional form 
of this riddle. The Dorsetshire query (N and Q, 3d 
Ser., rx, 50), “A body met a body in a narrow lane, 
ete.,” is much like Holme. For various German 
riddles of dog-names, see Mone, Anz., vil, p. 265, 
No. 245 ; Woeste, Zs. f. d. Myth., 111, 184, Nos. 26-31 
(Mark) ; Frischbier, Zs. f. d. Ph., xx111, pp. 261-262, 
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Nos. 202 f.; Wossidlo, No. 953 (“ Kaiser Karl hatt’n 
Hund”). 

A repetition of the Radish riddle, supra, No. 85. 
R. R. B., p. 3, gives a slightly shorter version of this 
problem. Very similar is the Strawberry query offered 
by Meltzl, Szekler Volksriitsel, No. 39. 

The Holme riddle is printed by Halliwell, P. R., p. 150; 
and is found with a few changes in R. R. B., p. 12. 
This riddle also is published by Halliwell, P. R., 
p. 149. One of its motives, “None work like unto 
him can doe,” appears in the Bee riddle, D, J., No. 
40 :—“ What is it that is a wryte and is no man and 
he dothe that no man can and yet it serveth both God 
and man?” Kemble, 8. and S., p. 293, points out 
this motive in Ray’s collection of proverbs (see Bohn, 
Ead., 1855, p. 218) :— 


“ The little smith of Nottingham 
Who doeth the work that no man can.” 


P. Cap, p. 22, and R. R. B., p. 16, furnish a Bee 
problem of yet another kind :— 


“ There’s a little short gentleman 
That wears the yellow trews.” 


A repetition of No. 35. 

See Halliwell, P. R., p. 144 (“the world” not 
“ England”). The motive of the Latin-enigma, Cleo- 
patra B. rx (14th cent.), fol. lla, No. 9, is slightly 
different :— 





“ Bos gestat spinam de qua facit anca [anser] rapinam, 
Qd. rapit anca bovi, dat vitulo aut ovi.” 


[143] Very like is the Needle riddle, H and D, No. 41. 
Compare the double-meaning Italian problems of 
Blood-letting, Pitré, Nos. 368-369. 
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[144] This interesting problem is found in many Latin 


versions :— Vienna Ms. 67, No. 35, Mone, Anz, vitt, 
219 (1. 2, “et hirsuta barbis quinque complectitur 
ulnis”); Ms. Arundel 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67b; 
Reusner, 1, 373, 380; two Netherland mss. of 17th 
cent. (Mone, Anz, vil, p. 48, No. 126; p. 49, No. 141). 
Simrock*, p. 20, and Wossidlo, No. 155, Notes, offer 
several modern German versions. B. M. R., No. 28, 
is the best English form :— 


“Five brethren were bred at once 
Without any flesh, blood or bones, 
Two have beards and two have none, 
The fift have but half a one. 


Solution—The five brethren be five green hearbs under 
the Rose leaves, which spring all at one time, two of 
them have bristles like unto beards on the edges and 
the other two have none but be plain on the edges 
and the fift is bristled on the one side and plain on 
the other.” 

A Latin version of the riddle was published, N and 
Q, 3d Ser., v, 153, and in later numbers of this 
periodical was translated (Jd., 199) and explained 
(Id., 309, 365). 
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VIIL—LITERARY SYMBOLISM IN FRANCE, 


The terms “symbolist” and “décadent” are often con- 
sidered synonymous. ‘This has its reason for being ; the two 
directions are related not only empirically, but logically. 
Symbolism calls forth Decadentism. However, for a study 
of the contemporary movement in French literature it would 
be advantageous to separate the two tendencies. This is easy 
enough, seeing that Symbolism has relation, above all, to the 
very foundation of the thought of the poets and writers of 
the group in question, while Decadentism is related to the 
expression of that thought. Up to this time Decadentism 
has heen studied too much, Symbolism too little. Hence the 
confusion of criticism, which, itself ignorant of the funda- 
mental side of the problem, has kept in ignorance the public 
wishing to draw inspiration from it. We are speaking 
naturally of a particular criticism, the official one in France: 
Brunetiére, Doumic, Lemaitre, etc. Men like Mauclair or 
Beaunier were yet too young to give sufficient value to their 
authority against these pontiffs, at a time when that would 
have been necessary for the understanding of the new-comers, 
However, the two recent books by Kahn (Symbolistes et 
Décadents, Paris, Vanier, 1902) and by Beaunier (La Poésie 
nouvelle, 6d. du Mercure de France, Paris, 1902) will hence- 
forth render inexcusable, even among the general public, 
the superficial appreciation of Symbolism which has been the 
fashion up to now. 


I. 


From the preceding it may be seen that virtually nothing 
has been said, or rather an incorrect statement has been made, 
by declaring that Symbolism consists simply of speaking in 
symbols, instead of employing ordinary terms. The use of 
the symbol with the poets of the new school is merely the 
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result of their whole attitude towards the world; it is a 
means, not an end. Not the how much, nor the how, but the 
why of the symbol will give us the key to their art. 

In order to understand what Symbolism really is, it must 
be remembered first of all that it is a reaction, a reaction 
against the naturalistic literature of yesterday. And what is 
Naturalism? To define it in two words: it is the introduc- 
tion of science into literature, and especially the introduction 
of scientific proceedings into literature. In science the abso- 
lute and the so-called metaphysical are banished from the 
beginning ; everything is examined from the relative point 
of view of cause and effect. More than that, preference is 
given to physical and physiological causes. To make of 
scientific examination and treatment the actual object of litera- 
ture, this is what Zola and his disciples have done. To 
employ the same proceeding of mathematical accuracy in the 
world of thought, when the physiological or the physical 
causes themselves could not be reached ; to conceive of psy- 
chical phenomena as theorems,—this is what Bourget and the 
school of the psychological novelists have done. Bourget 
has, in fact, only speculated in a field left free by Zola; he 
has looked for the natural causes in the internal life. That 
is also Naturalism, if the term is taken in its complete and 
logical sense. Both Zola and Bourget are, moreover, disciples 
of the same master, the positivist philosopher, H. Taine. 
Finally, the influence of science in literature has been so great 
that it has prevailed even in poetry, especially among the 
authors known by the name of “ Parnassiens.” We find 
the elements of Naturalism not only in the spirit of their 
poetry, from which they have banished all dreaming, every 
thing that, so to speak, lacks consistency, and of which they 
require ideas that are clear, definite and logical, thus too often 
excluding emotion to make room for analysis; but also in 
their language, which calls only for the correct term, strictly 
exact, scientifically cold. 
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The Symbolists have reacted upon all this, and from this 
reaction spring most of the characteristics of their writings. 
We will pass in review the principal ones. The majority 
of our examples have been chosen from Régnier, for two 
reasons: first, because he is pretty generally considered the 
most eminent poet of the group in France; then, also, 
because he has never allowed himself to be led into too great 
excesses. As our object is not to offer matter for jest to those 
who see only extravagances in the works of the Symbolists, 
but rather to find what there may be of good and of reason- 
able in their point of view, it is advantageous to be able to 
borrow what is needed, from a man like Régnier. He has 
emancipated himself with his fellow-poets, but, guided by an 
undisputable sense of the poetic, a very refined literary tact, 
and an aristocratic reserve in his sentiments, he has emanci- 
pated himself in a manner that is very correct, very elegant, 
and sometimes very prudent. 


The first distinctive feature of Symbolism, in opposition to 
Naturalism, is that of discarding the element of mathematical 
precision in the descriptions, of stiff and dry exactness in the 
development of events. The means of accomplishing this 
which first presents itself to the mind, is that of separating 
as much as possible the subject of the poem, the novel, or the 
drama, from all the concrete conditions of existence. The 
time is not defined; there are novels by Régnier that 
might as well have taken place in ancient times as in the 
middle ages or in our days. Also there is no fixed place, 
the descriptions are, as a rule, very vague—which does not, 
however, prevent them from being very beautiful sometimes— 
so that it is impossible to find a word that would permit of 
placing geographically the locality of the scene. Régnier 
gives so little thought to the exactness of his descriptions that 
he sometimes makes curious topographical mistakes, as when 
he places a forest on the shores of the Delta in Egypt, near 
the pyramids and the sphinx (Episodes: “Paroles dans la 
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Nuit, Sonnet-prélude”). Pierre Quillard gives the following 
indication at the beginning of his Mystery, La Fille aux 
Mains coupées: “L’action se passe n’importe ov, et plutét au 
Moyen-Age.” Moreover, to emphasize this feeling of non- 
realism in the reader, the Symbolists often let satyrs, fauns 
and centaurs frequent their forests; their lakes are peopled 
with nymphs and tritons. Or else they take their heroes 
directly from fairy-tales, as in the piece entitled, Le Sixidme 
mariage de Barbe-bleue; or, finally, they place contemporary 
characters in a scene of other times. Régnier has a marked 
- predilection for old castles in ruins and the old halls of the 
knights, where one is conscious of shadows all about and 
hears the voices of the past. He has, at times, an admirable 
manner of expression for carrying us into these surroundings 
of fairyland and fancy. 


Rien ne souriait dans la maison natale 
Grave de vieux silences accumulés 
Et jamais on n’ouvrait la porte, car les clefs 
Cn les avait perdues, 
Un soir que toutes choses s’étaient tues ; 
Les pas y glissaient dans les couloirs dallés 
Si tristement qu’on efit dit des pas 
Qui s’en allaient mourir tout bas 
Derriére les portes des autres salles. ... 
( Tel qu’en Songe—“ Le Seuil.”) 


A very odd sensation is produced also by Laforgue’s pecu- 
liar combinations of religious beliefs and rites. An excellent 
instance is found in his “‘ Lohengrin, fils de Parsifal ” ( Moralités 
légendaires, 111) where the Christian, Mussulman, Roman, Se- 
mitic, Gallic cults are combined into a strange and fanciful 
mélange. 

Another characteristic of Symbolism consists in shaking 
off the yoke of the essential principles of science, the law 
of cause and effect: every effect has its determined, defined 
cause, and there is never more in the effect than in the cause. 
The Symbolists, without absolutely denying this principle, 
gladly take up the ancient idea of the Pythagoreans, that of 
the Svurateva wavtwv. A number of causes are overlooked 
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in giving an account of phenomena; those indicated, for 
instance, by scientists, are only the most striking and not 
even always the true ones. On the contrary, the mysterious 
influences, insignificant in appearance, are the ones which 
really determine the majority of events—and it is the value 
of these intimate causes, impalpable and imperceptible to our 
senses, and so mercilessly banished by the Naturalists, which 
the symbolists wish to point out. An excellent example, and 
one met with frequently, is the importance attributed to the 
silent fall of the dead leaves in a quiet autumn landscape. 


“J’étais arrivé 4 un endroit de la forét od elle m’apparut a sa supréme 
beauté automnale. De grands arbres espacaient une carriére. Leur feuil- 
lage était roux et doré, et, bien que le soleil efit disparu, il semblait s’en 
continuer un éclat aux cimes od persévérait l’illusion de sa survie par la 
teinte de sa présence. Aucune des feuilles ne remuait et pourtant une 
parfois, d’or déja terne et sec, d’or clair et encore vivant, tombait comme si 
le petit bruit mélancolique de la fontaine od elles reffétaient leurs suspens, 
efit suffi 4 déterminer dans la sorte d’indifférence silencieuse de |’air le 
prétexte de leur chite. 

“Je regardais celles qui tombaient au bassin de la source. Deux, puis 
d’autres encore et une que je sentis frdler ma main. Je tressaillis, car 
j'attendais, anxieux de ce silence, pour continuer ma marche, que quelque 
cri d’oiseau ait rompu l’immobile sortilége. Tout se taisait d’arbre en 
arbre, et si loin que je me sentais pAlir moins peut étre de solitude, que de 
cette carresse de feuille qui m’avait effleuré la main plus légére qu’au songe 
les lévres méme du souvenir. Je m’approchai de |’eau, instinctivement, 
pour y voir mon visage et l’y voyant pile et perplexe, vieilli de tout ce 
qu’une onde ajoute de nocturne 4 ce qui s’y mire, je pensai 1 Hermogéne, 
mon maitre Hermogéne.”—( Contes 2 soi-méme—“ Hermogéne.”’) 


Here is another example, of a gentleman whose death is 
felt in an occult and mysterious way by the physical world 
in the midst of which he had lived : 


“Comme si la présence paternelle imposait autour de soi par sa durée 
une sorte d’attitude aux étres et aux choses, les effets de sa disposition se 
répandirent alentour. Tout sedésagrégea. Des jointures invisibles craqué- 
rent en quelque occulte dislocation. Les plus anciens serviteurs moururent 
un i un. Les chevaux des écuries périrent presque tous; on retrouvait 
les vieux chiens de meute engourdis 4 jamais, les yeux vitreux et le museau 
enfoui entre leurs pattes velues. Le chateau se dégrada; les combles se 
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délabrérent; le soubassement se tassa; des arbres du parc s’abattirent, 
barrant les allées, écornant les buis; la gelée fendit la pierre des vasques; 
une statue tomba a la renverse et je me trouvai dans |’insolite solitude de 
la demeure déserte et des jardins bouleversés, comme au réveil d’une saison 
séculaire od j’eusse dormi les cent années du conte.” 

( Contes & soi~méme—“ Récit de la dame aux sept miroirs,” 


Such curious protests against the encroachments of science 
have very much the appearance of a return to the beliefs of 
those times when science had not yet accomplished its work 
of destroying the faith in the supernatural. The one just 
quoted, for instance, cannot be read without calling to mind 
the recital of the death of Christ in the Gospels : 


“ Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto 
the ninth hour. ... And behold, the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake and the rocks 
rent; and the graves were opened and many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose. . . .” 


Or that of the death of Roland : 


“ Meantime in France an awful scourge prevails: 
Wind, storm, rain, hail and flashing lightning bolts 
Conflict confusedly, and naught more true, 

The earth shook from Saint Michel-del-Peril 

As far as to the Saints, from Besangon 

Unto the sea-port of Guitzand; no house 

Whose walls unshaken stood; darkness at noon 

Shrouded the sky. No beam of light above 

Save when a flash rips up the clouds. Dismayed 

Beholders cry: ‘The world’s last day has come 

The destined end of all things is at hand!’ 

Unwitting of the truth, their speech is vain 

’Tis dolour for the death of Count Rolland!” 
(Translation by Rabillon.) 


It is evident that in putting aside the natural causes of 
events—and by natural causes are understood those known to 
the scholar,—and in seeking to make men imagine occult 
actions everywhere, the Symbolists have been led to give up 
the naturalist and rationalist theory of the antagonism exist- 
ing between science and religion. Some have made much ado 
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about this feature of Symbolism, which, however, ought not 
to mislead us. A correct statement of facts would require 
the substitution of the word metaphysics for religion. It is 
very true that one of these poets, Louis le Cardonnel, turned 
priest, and that others declared themselves good Catholics. 
But it is easy to see that even the most famous among these 
converts, Huysmans, did not embrace the traditional Catholi- 
cism. He set up for himself a religion of art, and wanted to 
invest it with reality by clothing it in the ritualistic forms 
of the church of his country. Also care must be taken not 
to confound the religion of the converted Verlaine with the 
mysticism of the Symbolists. Verlaine was a sincere Catholic 
at his time, and he was unconscious of the true character 
of his action when he sang the praises of a courtesan in the 
same words that he had used in singing the Holy Virgin. 
What the Symbolists of to-day seek above all is much 
less religious emotion in itself, than abnormal sensations, 
the effects of religious excitations on souls that have no 
faith, As has been said—and in this they descend in direct 
line from Baudelaire—“ it is the research after sensations 
considered exquisite only because they are forbidden.” It 
is not the ecstasy arising from a long continued contempla- 
tion of God, but the morbid ecstasy of nervous exhaustion. 
There is, no doubt, some relation between the two, but in 
the first the individual acts in good faith, while in the 
second he knows that there is question only of a physiologi- 
cal state of the nerves, to which there is no corresponding 
reality. 

The following poem by le Cardonnel betrays the difference 
between genuine religious mysticism and the mysticism of 
the Symbolists, which is only metaphysical, one might even 
say agnostic : 
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Suivant leur ombre qui s’allonge 
Dans le clair de lune profond, 
Deux gratteurs de viole vont 
Ivres de songe, ivres de songe 


En désertant la folle brume 

Od leurs os trouvaient le temps long 
Deux titubants squelettes vont 
Ivres de lune, ivres de lune. 


The quality preferably developed in and by the symbolists 
is the intellect. Their heroes, almost without exception, 
possess a delicate and often subtle power of thought. They 
are thinkers, dreamers, empyreal philosophers. Never, or 
very rarely, are they men of action; they do not live, they 
are lived, they do not seem to know anything of the battle 
of life, they dream their existence, “ils se songent ”’ accord- 
ing to an expression dear to Régnier ; sometimes they even 
“se resongent.” This is in keeping with their general atti- 
tude towards life. As Naturalists pretend to know the causes 
of everything and the working of them, they may, at least 
partly, hope to react upon them. Action has some mean- 
ing. Not so with the Symbolists who believe in unknown 
and unattainable causes. To them passivity is the natural 
attitude. Hence the veil of gentle sadness spread over the 
whole universe as seen by the majority of our authors. But 
it is a sadness sui generis, indefinite, vague, and might just 
as well be called simply lack of gladness, Joy is found in 
action, and when man does not act, he feels no joy. So, as 
jov is connected in the mind with the idea of activity, sadness 
is associated with the thought of passivity. The sadness of 
the symbolists is a sort of boredom. 

It must be recognized however, that often, behind this 
boredom, there is something other than the simple distrust 
of action. There is a positive and manifest incapability of 
experiencing normal and healthy feelings. A foundation 
of truth cannot be denied the argument of M. Nordau ; the 
word ‘ degenerate” is perhaps a little strong, but there are 
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certainly several clearly pathological cases among our authors. 
We are in presence of extreme lymphatic temperaments, or 
those that pose as such. One of the commonest manifesta- 
tions of this particular morbid propensity is their predilection 
for the autumn : 









“Une rose d’automne est plus qu’une autre exquise.”’ 













Doubtless autumn has its charms, but in the Symbolists the 
love for the season which introduces death too often implies a 
corresponding and very strong antipathy for the other seasons 
. which mark the return to life and its full bloom. The 
2 master, Stéphane Mallarmé, is very seriously affected in this 
i way. Not only does he love all that is old, all that does not 
Ee savor of “action” (“ Frisson d’hiver”), but the coming of 
i spring causes him a genuine nervous prostration : 










“ Le printemps maladif a chassé tristement 
L’hiver, saison de l’art serein, de l’art lucide, 
Et dans mon étre, 4 qui le sang morne préside, 
L’impuissance s’étire en un long baillement. 

Ep Puis je tombe énervé de parfums d’arbres, las, 

; # Et creusant de ma face un fossé 4 mon réve, 

Fs Mordant la terre chaude od poussent les lilas 

£ J’attends en m’abimant que mon ennui s’éléve.” 

(“ Feuille surnuméraire.”’) 
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Pe He cries out in epileptic dismay at sight of an azure sky. 
- He likes to contemplate things only indirectly, through the 
window-panes, or across the mists, “ces chers brouillards qui 
emmitouflent nos cervelles,”’ 









While, however, one can prevent oneself from acting, one 
cannot at will think or not think. The mind lives, so to 
speak, in spite of us. But at least one need not trouble 
to think methodically, logically. Thought must be left to 
4 wander where it will; instead of our directing it, it should be 
2 allowed to lead us. This manner of writing unsystematically , 
giving as large scope as possible to the association of ideas— 
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entirely individual, as goes without saying—has not a little 
contributed to gaining for the symbolists a reputation for 
incomprehensibility, against which it would be difficult to 
defend them. Moreover, the poet’s mind, intentionally turned 
away from the practical side of life, fleeing the commonplace, 
is very apt to go astray in the speculative spheres little 
frequented by the general public. Thus he is led to perceive 
between events those strangely subtle relations of which 
mention has been made, that mysterious affinity between our 
feelings and nature. In terms of psychiatry this might be 
called hyperesthesia of the intellect. See what the philoso- 
pher Eustase has discovered in his adored Humbeline, and 
how a symbolist makes love. To the philosopher, Humbeline 
is an “ abréviation de l’ensemble de l’univers.”’ 


“Chaque jour Eustase allait chez elle comme la veille, et le charme de 
la conversation qui se tenait entre la jeune femme et le philosophe était 
dfi a l'échange loyal qu’ils faisaient entre eux de la réciproque utilité od 
ils s’étaient l’un a]’autre. Humbeline dispensait Eustase de se méler a la 
vie. Les aspects s’en trouvaient pour lui résumés en l’instructive dame 
avec ce qu’ils ont de contradictoire et de divers. Cette délicate personne 
était 4 elle seule d’un tumulte exquis. Toute l’incohérence des passions 
existait en ses gofits, réduits 4 une dimension minuscule et 4 un mouvement 
infini mais équivalent. En surplus elle offrait 4 Eustase le souvenir de 
tous les paysages oi s’efforce et s’exténue ce que nos sentiments y retrouvent 
de leur image. Les robes déja pour leur part figuraient les nuances des 
saisons et l'ensemble de sa chevelure était a la fois tout l’automne et toutes 
les foréts. L’écho des mers murmurait certes en les conques naives de ses 
oreilles. Ses mains fleurissaient les horizons dont les gestes tragaient les 
lignes flexibles. 

“C’étaient ces ressemblances que lui interprétait Eustase; il Ini en 
détaillait les infinitésimales analogies et lui donnait le plaisir d’avoir, 3 
chaque instant, conscience de ce qu'elle était, agrandie de ce qu’elle 
semblait étre. Elle touchait ainsi au monde par chaque pore de sa peau 
charmante et par chaque point de son égoisme moite, friable et comme 
spongieux, n’aimant que soi dans tout, mais d’une fagon communicative 
et amalgamée” (“‘ Eusiase et Humbeline”). And when sometimes “ils 
juxtaposaient leurs pas pour quelque promenade.... Eustase se prome- 
nait moins avec elle qu’en elle”’ He made delightful journeys there, and 
on his return liked to say to her: “ Le couchant de votre chevelure fut 
d’un or bien tragique ce soir, Humbeline.” 
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This example shows already in what consists the difference 
between the symbol of the Symbolists and that of the poets 
of tradition. The latter have no other purpose than to 
render their thought clearer and more precise by the use 
of the image; so much so as to make it impossible to mis- 
understand the idea presented. As one example may be 
quoted a few stanzas from the famous poem of Sainte Beuve, 
“La Rime.” One picture follows the other to fix the con- 
ception of the author, to lay open his thought in all its 
aspects, to make it clear from all points of view : 


eee 


Pipetite ec i pk 2 30 
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Rime qui donne leurs sons 
Aux chansons, 

Rime, l’unique harmonie 

Du vers, qui sans tes accents 
Frémissants 

Serait muet au génie. 





Rime, écho qui prends la voix 
Du haut bois 
Ou l’éclat de la trompette, 
Dernier adieu d’un ami 
Qu’a demi 
L’autre ami de loin répéte; 
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Rime, tranchant aviron, 
Eperon 

Qui fends la vague écumante ; 

Frein dor, aiguillon d acier 
Du coursier 

A la criniére fumante ; 





Aiton SOE SE RAM ie eat 


Agrafe autour des seins nus 
De Vénus 

Col éroit par od saillit 
Et jaillit 

La source au ciel élancée. 


Anneau pur de diamant 





Clef. 
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Jée au léger voltiger 
ae etc., etc. 


Exactly the contrary is true of the Symbolists. They 
make use of the symbol just because they do not wish to 
present their thought in a clear and precise form. Thought 
is too subtle and varie! to be really adequately expressed ; 
words are too coarse interpreters to have the delicate feelings 
and sentiments of a poetic soul intrusted to them. Not only, 
therefore, must no effort be made to express one’s feelings, to 
define them by words, but in order to be sure not to rob them 
of the airy something that is in them, one must speak only 
in the indefinite form of symbols: 


“Ta pensée garde toi de la jamais nettement dire. Qu’en des jeux de 
lumiére et d’ombre elle semble toujours se livrer et s’échapper sans cesse,— 
agrandissant de tels écarts l’esprit émerveillé d’un lecteur, comme il doit 
étre, attentif et soumis—jusqu’au point final od elle éclatera magnifique- 
ment en se réservant, toutefois et encore, le nimbe d’une équivoque féconde atin 
que les esprits qui t’ont suivi soient récompensés de leurs peines par la joie 
tremblante d’une découverte qu’ils croiraient faire, avec Villusoire espérance 
dune certitude qui ne sera jamais, et la réalité d’un doute délicieux. Ainsi 
sauvegardé par cette initiale prudence d’éviter la précision, tu iras, Poéte, 
par tes propres intuitions, restées indépendantes, plus loin dans les voies méme 
purement rationnelles que les plus méthodiques philosophes, et la plume te 
deviendra talisman d’invention, de vérité. Qu’alors on te reproche d’¢ire 
obscur et compliqué, réponds: que les mots sont les vétements de la pensée 
et que tous les vétements voilent; que plus une pensée est grande et plus 
il la faut voiler, comme une enveloppe de verre les flammes des flambeaux 
et des soleils, mais que le voile ne cache un peu que pour permettre de voir 
d’avantage et plus sfirement.”—(Ch. Morice: “La littérature de Tout 4 
Vheure.” ) 


All this is founded on the truth that to define is to limit. 
The more characters there are given to an object the more it 
is individualized, the less play it leaves to the imagination. 
To take a very simple example: given a circle drawn on a 
piece of paper, this circle can represent a great many things, 
an apple, a ball, a head, a cheese, a button, the sun, the moon, 
a watch, a ring, a wheel, a plate, a drum, etc., etc. But by 
adding only four small lines representing a mouth, a nose 
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and two eyes, the drawing can represent only a face, or 
perhaps for children the sun and the moon. By again add- 
ing two small handles on the sides, positively nothing else 
but the face of a man can be suggested. Therefore, since one 
of the principles of Symbolism is to replace the expression of 
things by the suggestion of them, and, moreover, to render 
the task of creating in the mind of the reader as considerable 
as possible with the help of suggestion, the natural means is 
that of defining as little as possible. In order to attain this 
end the Symbolist painter, Carriére, before trying to repro- 
duce his model, retreated from it until he saw nothing more 
than a cloud. Thanks to this task of personal interpretation 
which is demanded of the reader, he becomes a fellow-worker 
with the poet; he produces by him and with him. This is 
a proceeding which the Symbolists are very proud to have 
introduced into art. Mallarmé, Boschot, Morice duly insist on 
it, and Régnier wrote not very long ago, “... et je ne suis 
pas sfir que ce ne soit pas la particularité qui leur vaudra le 
mieux la mémoire de l’avenir.” —(Mercure de France, August, 
1900.) 


There are two ways of making the task of the reader 
considerable: that of expressing as little as possible of the 
thought, and that of expressing it in the form of symbols so 
perfectly mysterious and vague as to make sure that the intimate 
idea of the poet be not betrayed. 

After the first of these manners, M. René Ghil evidently 
arrived at genius at a stroke, when, in one part of his poem, 
“Le geste ingénu,” he leaves two large pages blank and then 
places at the bottom of the second, in a corner, this eloquent 
octosyllabic verse : 


* Mille sanglots plangorent 14!” 


Nevertheless—in spite of the perfect logic of this system— 
the symbolists have found it to be expedient not to abuse 
this too deep poetry, and have striven to move their readers 
by other means than silence. 

8 
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Whoever has read their works knows that is possible to 
remain vague without keeping silence. It would be easy 
to quote a number of stanzas where surely no one, excepting 
at best the author, could find any sense. It is better to quote 
some of the less unintelligible ones, in order to place our 
finger on the point. One passage is chosen from Régnier, 
who, for that matter, has been forward enough in this tendency, 
but whose verses are in some fashion comprehensible in spite 
of the obscurity of the thought. 

On the threshold of life the poet figures to himself his fate : 


“Et je pensais mes Destinées. 
Je les voulais, hautes et graves, emphatiques 
En un clair drapement de gloire et taciturnes 
Avec des orgueils sur les lévres, les unes! 
Et magnifiques 
Avec des torses nus 4 la proue 
Parmi les fleurs des mers en écumes 
Avec des torches en leurs mains spoliatrices, 
Ou graves et dures 
Et lentes avec des palmes sous les portiques 
Ov des enfants jettent des pierres aux armures 
Qui se bossellent et retentissent, 
Et hiératiques sur des siéges de marbre 
Od leur front se repose 4 leur geste immuable 
Et lentement j’imaginais mes Destinées. 
Elles serraient des glaives 4 ia poignée 
Elles marchaient le long de la mer 
Elles marchaient dans le soleil 
Puis elles s’assirent le long de la mer 
Elles saignérent dans le soleil 
De leurs pourpres trainant sur le sable amer 
L’embléme douloureux que saignerait leur chair. . . .” 
(Tel qu’en Songe— Le Seuil.”’) 


Prose does not exclude this use of the symbol. One need 
only quote Régnier’s very typical symbolistic story entitled 
“ Hertulie ou les Messages” (Tréfle Noir). Hermotine loves 
Hertulie. They meet every day for aérial conversations in 
a garden mysteriously arranged and decorated. One day 
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Hermotine leaves without saying good-bye and sends tidings 
in the form of symbolistic objects : an arrow, a gourd, a mirror, 
a key, a ripe ear, all of which are deposited in turn in the 
house of Hertulie by an invisible hand. It seems that he 
has left her, to love her after a fashion still more ethereal. 
At least that appears to be implied by the letter written to 
his friend, Hermas, at the time of his abrupt departure: 


“Elle accusera mon amour, et si je la quitte, c’est 4 cause de l’amour. 
L’amour seul nous fait nous-mémes; il nous rend comme nous serions, car 
il devient ce que nous sommes. ... L’amour est beau. La laideur seule 
de nos Ames grimace sur son masque qui les représente.... Imagine 
alors 6 Hermas, la beauté, si au lieu de se grimer en des cceurs ténébreux, 
il se dénudait en des Ames radieuses.... L’amour est I’hdte de la sagesse 
et je pars lui préparer sa demeure. . . .” 


He will not come back—that is a thing of course; and she 
will die of grief. As for the symbolic objects, Régnier has 
pity on his readers, and, in a final letter, permits the friend, 
Hermas, more perspicacious than they, to furnish enlighten- 
ment : 

“J’ai compris l’envoi de la fléche messagére; faite de plume et d’acier, 
elle allége en nous ce qui peut s’envoler, elle tue ce qui doit y mourir. 
Le poignard nu signifiait déja ton mortel désir d’étre un autre homme, et 
la gourde voulait dire ta soif de te connaftre au miroir emblématique 1a 
oi l’on s’apparait au dela de soi-méme; mais quand j’ai recu la clef 
fatidique, j’ai deviné qu’elle t’ouvrait l’accés de ton Destin, et l’épi mar, 5 
Hermotine! te représente 4 mes yeux.” 


Some of the symbols used by our poets are particularly 
characteristic. Two of them may be mentioned here. First 
the mirror, symbol of solitude and meditation. Contemplat- 
ing oneself in a mirror is seeing oneself outside of oneself— 
“ miroir emblématique od !’on s’apparatt au dela de soi-méme.”’ 
In a case of close intimacy, a man may become the mirror of 
another : 


“Je m’apparus en toi comme une ombre lointaine.”’ 
(Mallarmé. ) 


In love, a woman may become the mirror of a man, In 
Régnier she tries often to be that, but he does not believe 
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her, in general, equal to the task. The fate of Hertulie has 
been indicated already. In other poems, by the same author, 
there appear women who have awaited sometimes for centuries, 
even “depuis l’éternité,’ the man whose mirror they might 
be. But he does not come, or passes without stopping : 
“ Mets notre chevelure en pennon a ta hampe 
Doux chevalier; réve par nous ton réve épars, 
Et viens 4 nous de par la vie et les hasards, 


Nous sommes le Miroir, et l’ Amphore et la Lampe.” 
(“ La Vigile des Gréves ”—Podmes anciens et romanesques.) 


Another symbol dear to the Symbolists in general and to 
Régnier in particular, is nudity. It is incredible how often 
the adjective nu is found in his prose and poetry. The reader 
may remember having seen it in several of the preceding 
quotations. We must take it, so to speak, as the symbol of 
the symbol, such as it was described above. The use of this 
term is due to their desire to leave the idea bare of all deter- 
mining qualities, in order that the reader himself may invest it 
with specific attributes according to his temperament or to 
his passing moods. A few examples may render this clearer : 

“ J’ai cru voir ma Tristesse—dit-ii—et je l’ai vue 
—Dit-il plus bas— 
Elle était nue 


Assise dans la grotte la plus silencieuse 
De mes plus intérieures pensées 


Elle y était silencieuse 
Assise au fond de mon silence 
Et nue ainsi que s’apparait ce qui pense. 
(Tel qu’en Songe— 
“ Quelqu’un songe d’aube et d’ombre.”’) 


“ L’enfant qui vint ce soir était nu 
I] cueillait des roses dans l’ombre 
Tl sanglotait d’étre venu 
Tl reculait devant son ombre 
C'est en lui nu 
Que mon destin s’est reconnu.” 


Or again : 
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Be die 6 e~ fe Ae leneitode 
De son espoir en pleurs prés de son orgueil nu.” 


ay 
Je Se 





His Gods, his heroes, his women are very likely to be nude 
symbols. The beautiful poem in the Episodes, “Les mains 
belles et justes,” is the most characteristic production of the 
poet from this point of view. He extols in ample verses 
the beautiful hands “qui n’ont jamais filé,” and in the follow- 
ing stanzas regrets that the whole body is concealed, the 
mouth and eyes covered with paint, and the breast, the hips, 
a: ete., veiled by garments, veils “dont le réve s’indigne.” Only 
:@ the “ beautiful” hands are bare and speak to the mystic soul 
of the poet. May these hands also be “just” and tear off 
the veils which shroud “les purs nus triomphaux,” and may 
a bath take away the paint ! 

z This image is often met with in the other symbolists, as has 
, been said. The following line by René Ghil is often quoted : 
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“Nu du nu grandiose et pudique des roses.” 


Or this from Rodenbach : 


“Le ciel est gris, mon Ame est grise 
Be Elle se sent toute déprise 
Elle se sent un parloir nu. .. . 







” 









The intentional lack of sharp outlines, or the overlapping 
of our different perceptions and thoughts has brought forth 
in the domain of sensation another peculiarity of the Symbo- 
lists. As it has often been made use of to ridicule the young 









3 poets, it may be well to show how it is logically connected 
a with their general attitude towards life. Not only do they 
= understand everything after their own fashion, but they are 






endowed with an acuteness of the senses which makes them 
see, hear, taste, smell, and touch differently from men in 
general. Their sensibility depends very little on their specific 
senses ; the sensations derived from the latter being blended 
in one spiritual sphere, whence every material element seems 
to be banished. In other words, the sharpness of their senses 
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is such that they obtain the sensation of sound by their eyes, 
their mouth, and their nose, just at well as with their ears, 
_In the same way they have visual impressions through the ears 
and sensations of touch through their olfactory organs. 

The best known of these interchanges or substitutions of 
sensations is the reciprocal calling forth of sounds by colors 
and of colors by sounds. One single sonnet of the Symbo- 
lists has done more to popularize this phenomenon than all the 
patient investigations of experimental psychologists : 


“A noir, E blanc, J rouge, U vert, O bleu, voyelles 
Je dirai quelque jour vos naissances latentes 
A noir corset velu des mouches éclatantes 
Qui bombillent autour des puanteurs cruelles, 


Golfe d'Ombre ; E candeur des vapeurs et des tentes 
Lance des glaciers fiers, rois blancs, frissons d’ombelles ; 
I pourpre, sang craché, rire des lévres belles 

Dans la colére et les ivresses pénitentes ; 


U, cycles, vibrements divins des mers virides 
Paix des pitis semés d’animaux, paix des rides 
Que l’alchimie imprime aux grands fronts studieux ; 


O Supréme clairon, plein de strideurs étranges 
Silences traversés des Mondes et des Anges 
—O l’oméga, rayon violet de ses yeux.” 


Some friends of the late Rimbaud, the author of this 
sonnet, maintain that it is merely a joke. There is, however, 
reason to believe that they admitted this interpretation only 
when they saw the ridicule cast upon it by the public. It 
seems to have been meant very seriously at first.' Besides, 


1In his Saison en enfer, Rimbaud writes: “A moi l’histoire d’une de mes 
folies . . . . j’inventai la couleur des voyelles! A noir, E blanc, I rouge, O 
bleu, U vert. Je réglai la forme et le mouvement de chaque consonne et 
avec des rythmes instinctifs, je me flattai d’inventer un verbe poétique, 
accessible un jour ou l’autre a tous les sens. ... Ce fut d’abord une étude, 
j’6crivais des silences, des nuits, je notais l’inexprimable, je fixais des 
vertiges.” M. Kahn comments as follows upon this passage: “ Le texte 
est net. Le sonnet des voyelles ne contient pas plus une esthétique qu’il 
n’est une gageure, une gaminerie pour étonner le bourgeois. Rimbaud 
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the idea is not a new one. As is known, it has been expressed 
by Baudelaire, and no one has thought of maintaining that he 
was in fun. Moreover, since Rimbaud, the idea has been 
taken up so repeatedly that it is impossible to call in question 
the seriousness of the poets who make use of it. 

On the same subject, for instance, are written the following 
inspiring lines of René Ghil, one of the “ enfants terribles ” 
of Symbolism. 


“Constatant les souverainetés, les Harpes sont blanches; et bleus sont 
les Violons mollis souvent d’une phosphorescence pour surmener les 
paroxysmes; en la plénitude des ovations les Cuivres sont rouges, les 
Flftes, jaunes, qui modulent l’ingénu, s’étonnent de la lueur des lévres; et 
sourdeur de la Terre et des Chairs, synthése simplement des seuls instru- 
ments simples, les orgues toutes noires plangorent” ( Traité du Verbe). 


Finally it has been most elaborately worked out by Régnier 
in his story, Le Sixiéme mariage de Barbe bleue. 

The scene is laid in Brittany, the land of legends. A man 
sits dreaming in a boat that drifts on the quiet current of the 
water. Arriving at twilight in a bay of the river, whence he 
sees a house, he goes ashore to pick a rose in the garden. A 
woman appears and shows him the ruins of Blue-beard’s 
castle. There seem to wander about them the shades of 
Blue-beard’s wives “nues de leurs robes appendues au mur 
du réduit sinistre od le sang successif des cing épouses avait 
rougi les dalles!... Comment eussent-elles erré autrement 
que nues puisque leurs belles robes avaient été la raison de 
leur mort et le seul trophée que voulat d’elles leur singulier 
mari?” 

There follows a description of the gowns, on account of 
which they had had to die. The “bizarre et barbu seigneur” 
loved all these women. Why then did he kill them? Be- 


traversa une phase od tout altéré de nouveauté poétique, il chercha dans 
les indications réunies sur les phénoménes d’audition colorée quelque rudi- 
ment d’une science des sonorités. Il vivait prés de Charles Cros, a ce 
moment hanté de sa photographie des couleurs et qui put l’orienter vers 
des recherches de ce genre” (Kahn, Symbolistes et Décadents, p. 275). 
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cause he wanted them only in order to draw from them certain 
sensations, which he could obtain without them just as well 
after a short time. He could suggest them artificially ; the 
women need only to leave him a remembrance of their figures, 
of the subtle fragrance of their flesh. Having that, he could 
dispense with their material and real presence. They became 
useless. To quote Régnier : 


“ Hélas, il ne les aima que pour leurs robes variées, ces épouses douces 
et altiéres, et sitét qu’elles avaient faconné les étoffes qui les vétaient aux 
graces de leur corps, qu’elles y avaient imprégné le parfum de !eur chair 
et communiqué assez d’elles-mémes pour qu’elles leur fussent devenues 
consubstantielles, il tuait d’une main cruelle et sage les Belles inutiles. 
Son amour en détruisant, substituait au culte d’un étre celui d’un fant6me 
fait de leur essence dont le vestige et le mystérieux délice satisfaisaient 
son Ame industrieuse.”’ 


This is not all. To add still more to the suggestion called 
up by the shape of the gown, its color, and the subtle perfume 
emanating from it, Blue-beard—a thorough Symbolist, as is 


seen—had the furniture and hangings matched to these sensa- 
tions. Finally he completed his work by having melodies 
played which corresponded to the tone of the perfume, the 
color, and the shape of each lady called up, and by reserving 
a special room for each gown with its group of corresponding 
sensations : 


“Lingénieux Seigneur s’enfermait pendant de longues soirées, tour a 
tour, dans l’une de ces salles od brilait un parfum différent. Les mobiliers 
assortis aux tentures, correspondaient A des intentions subtiles. Longtemps, 
passant sa main dans sa longue barbe parsemée de quelques poils d’argent ; 
Amant solitaire regardait la robe appendue devant lui en la mélancolie 
de sa soie, l’orgueil de son brocart ou la perplexité de sa moire. Des 
musiques appropriées sourdaient du dehors a travers les murailles. Auprés 
de la robe blanche (6 tendre Emméne, ce fut la tienne!) rédaient des 
lenteurs de viole languissante; auprés de la bleue (qui fut toi, naive 
Poucette !) le hautbois chantait ; prés de la tienne, mélancolique Blismonde, 
un luth soupirait parcequ’elle fut mauve et que tes yeux étaient toujours 
baissés; un fifre riait, suraigu pour rappeler que tu fus énigmatique, en ta 
verte robe encoraillée Tharsile! mais tous les instruments s’unissaient 
quand le maitre visitait la robe d’ Aléde, robe singuliére qui avait toujours 
semblé vétir un fantéme; alors la musique chuchotait tout bas, car Barbe- 
bleue avait beaucoup aimé cette Aléde. . . .” 
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The master of the place, however, still missed something 
in the sensations of love. He sought a sixth wife. He 
loved a shepherdess. What wedding-dress would she wear? 
As she was not rich, she thought her nudity would be her 
finest ornament, and by her innocence she broke the charm 
that had doomed to death the five first brides, for without a 
dress she could not leave her lord either the cast of her figure, 
nor the particular perfume of her flesh. If she were killed, 
she would be dead for Blue-beard as well. 


The few facts mentioned will be sufficient to show that, 
for almost every single characteristic feature of Naturalism, 
Symbolism has developed another one in an opposite direc- 
tion. To a few laws of nature discovered by scientists and put 
to use by naturalists, the Symbolists have opposed innumerable 
causes of a metaphysical order (metaphysical to be taken in 
the Aristotelian sense) ; to a stiff and conventional world they 
have opposed one of fancy; to the every-day type of man, 
the most extreme cases of individualism ; to the normal, the 
abnormal; to determinism, occultism; to simplicity, com- 
plexity. 

In so doing they have rendered a service to literature 
which ought not to be disregarded. They have taken up 
again the true artistic tradition of yore, they have broken 
the false ideal of identifying science with art. Science deals, 
if I may be allowed to use the expression, with the skeleton 
of life; different manifestations are completely isolated from 
the concrete conditions of existence, and studied in the abstract ; 
but art deals with real, concrete, full life. 

The time may come when Symbolism will be regarded as 
a simple prolongation of Romanticism. Its originality will 
appear substantially diminished the day when some one shall 
undertake to compare the Symbolists, for instance, with V. 
Hugo. Their desire to go beyond the laws known to science, 
which is their central preoccupation, corresponds almost 
exactly in V. Hugo to what Mabilleau has so well called le 
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sens du mystére. “The poet has succeeded in acquiring—at 
least in imagination—a kind of intuition of that which is out 
of reach of both senses and perception. Time and space, or 
rather eternity and infinite, chaos, night, death, that which 
is indeterminate in things, unknown in thoughts, the unat- 
tainable and the inexpressible—all this he feels, and renders 
it in images that convey to us his own feelings.” 

To make good use of this “sens du mystére” requires 
nothing less than genius. Now Symbolism in France, it 
must be recognized, has produced only rude outlines and 
sketches of an ideal masterpiece. Its votaries’ distinct influ- 
ence on their contemporaries is mainly due to the fact that they 
have uttered a common protest, which, practically, proved more 
effective than isolated genius alone; then, too, their very timely 
appearance, when a thorough reaction against Naturalism was 
most needed, must also be taken into account. But these 
are only contingencies which do not in the least affect the 
principle in itself. There have been Symbolists elsewhere 
than in France. No one, for instance, seems to have possessed 
in a more remarkable fashion the talents required for their 
special kind of literary products than Edgar Allan Poe. No 
one can be said to have better pointed out the existence of 
astonishing relations, which science does not mention,' between 
phenomena apparently utterly disconnected. No one has 
better hinted at a secret world and minute inter-actions 
beyond the realm of sensations, without ever betraying the 
least belief in arbitrariness in the deepest mysteries. It is 
not astonishing that the French Symbolists feel for E. A. Poe 
a great admiration, which, however, has not resulted in a 
satisfactory imitation, excepting, perhaps, in a few of the 
works of Maeterlinck. 

Again, both Romanticism and Symbolism are plainly indi- 
vidualistic tendencies. Here lies, it is true, one great difference 
between the two schools; one could say that individualism 


1At least, it did not mention them until the “Society for Psychical 
Research” was founded. 
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is developed in the sense of quantity with the Romanticists, 
but in the sense of quality with the Symbolists. The first 
put into their works an ego that is common to all men. 
It is only in the intensity of emotion and feeling that their 
poets really differ from ordinary people. On the contrary, 
Mallarmé and his disciples wish to put forward the peculiarly 
individual part of the ego in their characters,—in whose 
forms they often disguise themselves—the exceptional ego, as 
they call it themselves; an exceptional which often assumes 
the form of artificial, abnormal and morbid cases, as when a 
naturally sensual woman seeks gratification of her depraved 
tastes in chastity, in “Vhorreur d’étre vierge” (Hérodiade, 
by Mallarmé), or a man who spends incredible sums of money 
to produce by selection natural flowers which shall have the 
appearance of artificial ones (Huysmans’ Des Esseintes). 

And yet, does not this very curiosity for the exceptional, 
which develops so easily into the taste for the physically and 
morally ugly, remind us of some of Victor Hugo’s best known 
characters, from the Quasimodo in Notre Dame de Paris, to 
the Crapaud of the Légende des Siécles? Or, in general, 
of the theory expressed in these verses of the “ Réponse & 
un acte d’accusation : ” 

“ Pas de prunelle abjecte et vile que ne touche 
L’éclair d’en haut, parfois tendre et parfois farouche ; 


Pas de monstre chétif, louche, impur, chassieux 
Qui n’ait ’immensité des astres dans les cieux.” 


II. 


All we have said so far was with reference to the philosophy 
of Symbolism. But, paradoxical as it may at first sight 
appear, with regard to the form adopted for its literature 
Symbolism is in still more direct connection with earlier 
writers of the nineteenth century. 


There are two kinds of formal so-called innovations of the 
symbolists which it is important to distinguish. Some may 
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be considered more specifically and logically symbolistic, some 
have no necessary connection with this literary movement. 
Let us first consider the latter. A whole series of accusa- 
tions which have been directed, as it happens, against the 
Symbolists might be brought with equal justice against other 
writers. In unison with all contemporary authors, they have 
sought to renovate the literary language. Who could blame 
them? When this is done with moderation, tact, and taste, 
it is but commendable. There is no reason, for example, 
why a nation should stick for ages to the same old stock of 
poetical comparisons without ever renewing them. Régnier 
likes to compare the redness of sunset to blood; he writes 
beautiful lines on this subject, and that is enough to justify 
_— « Le soleil saigne aux Occidents stigmatisés 
Elargissant sa plaie en la pourpre des nues 


Qu’attisent les pointes de glaives aiguisés.” 
(“ Jouvence ”_ Episodes.) 


The following is certainly an original manner of speaking 
of a bird’s song, but it is laughable only when judged at first 
sight, or because it is different from what is customary : 


“ J’entendis sur I’étang chanter votre oiseau d’or: 
Le bois clair se gemme de voix de pierreries, 
De voix de diamants, de voix de rubis, de voix de saphir, 
Et le chant s’exhale plus riche 4 se fleurir 
Et l’oiseau semblait crier des pierreries.” 
(“* Le songe de la forét””—Podmes anciens et rom.) 


The following is a clever picture by Verhaeren : 


“* Les horloges 
Volontaires et vigilantes 
Pareilles aux vieilles servantes 
Boitant de leurs sabots ou glissant sur leurs bas, 
Les horloges que j’interroge 


Serrent ma peur en leurs compas. . . .” 


The same must be said with regard to the peculiar combi- 
nations in the vocabulary of the symbolists. Régnier has 
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“des souvenirs blanes et noirs;” his heroes utter “ des 
mensonges bleus ;” their heads are adorned by “de chantantes 
chevelures ;” they employ their “ mains ténébreuses ;” they 
are lost in the contemplation of vases “ fragiles, compliqués 
et taciturnes,” while they are surrounded by “ ténébres endo- 
lories.” But, if such expressions are, perhaps, more frequent 
with our poets than with other contemporaries, similar ones 
can nevertheless be found in the works of even hardened 
realists. Zola uses “ombres bleues” and even “ gaités 
blondes.” Daudet speaks of “aprés-midi blondes.” All the 
first pages of the very realistic novel by Caraguel, Les 
Barthozouls, are a classic example of the new style. To 
give one more illustration, what has contributed more to 
the success of Judith Gautier’s delightful volumes than her 
exquisite use in French of the strange and poetic images of 
the Orient ? 


To speak now of the elements of form more specifically 


connected with Symbolism, the most important seems to be 
the principle formulated by Verlaine and constantly repeated 
by those who make use of his name, namely, that the new 
poetry must, above all, be musical. The idea of this theory 
is easy to grasp. The essence of symbolic art, as has been 
abundantly proved, consists in reacting upon the fixedness 
and precision of Naturalism in all fields, in blurring the out- 
lines and blending the colors, in suggesting the thought by 
the emotions, and not the emotions by the thought expressed 
in words. Music does just this, and it was hence quite 
natural to resort to its means and its method of action, i. ¢., 
to seek the poetic effects wanted from the sound of the words 
and verses rather than from their meaning : 


“ De la musique avant toute chose, 
Et pour cela préfére |’ Impair 
Plus vague et plus soluble dans l’air 
Sans rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose. 
(Verlaine: Jadis e Naguére.) 
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This explains the frequent return to the still undeveloped and 
therefore undefined and unprecise literary methods of poetry in 
the middle ages, to alliteration and assonance. They some- 
times, with the Symbolists, take the place of rhyme, sometimes 
are used together with it. 

Alliteration : 


“ Des couples amoureux s’arrétent 
Et hument dans I’air lourd la langueur du Léthé.” 
(Stuart Merril: “Les gemmes.”) 
Assonance : 

“ La foule des Filles mi-nues 
Ondule en la houle des jours; 
Midi divinise des nues 
La foule des Filles mi-nues. 
Un hymne aux rimes inconnues 
S’essore vers les hauts séjours; 
La foule des Filles mi-nues 
Ondule en la houle des jours.” (Ibid.) 


In this stanza, as in many other instances, there is not 
only assonance, but a combination of the three musical ele- 
ments of verse: assonance, alliteration, and rhyme. 

Here is another example of rhyme strengthened by assonance 
and by internal rhyme : 


“ C’est 4 cause du clair de la lune 
Que j’assume ce masque nocturne 
Et de Saturne penchant son urne 
Et de ces lunes, l’une aprés l’une.” (Verlaine. ) 


Many new words in the so often satirized Symbolistic 
vocabulary, as well as the obsolete terms resurrected, are 
inspired by the same principle: they are used on account of 
their musical qualities: clangorer, édénique, hymniclame, calli- 
pédique, ithyphallique, etc. Furthermore, it must be admitted 
that certain of their new formations aim at producing sensa- 
tional effects: anacampsérote, bardocuculé, tarrabalation, etc. 

It may be well to remark here that the Symbolism of sound 
in poetry is more natural in a country of music like Germany, 
and would not have caused so much surprise there as in 
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France. No extensive research would be needed to find 
numerous instances of German verses in which the relations 
between the sounds and the sense to be expressed are even 
more divergent than in the Symbolist poetry. Reference may 
be made to several pages on this subject by Richard M. Meyer, 
“Kiinstliche Sprachen” (Indogerm. Forschungen, October, 
1901; pp. 243 ff.). He quotes, for example, a recent poem 
by R. Dehmel, Der Glithende : 


.... “Singt mir das Lied vom Tode und yom Leben 
Dagloni, gleia, gliihlala.” 


This refrain, invented by the author, shows but a faint 
resemblance to the word gliihen. These are not even musical 
words, but only sounds, The Symbolists in France have not 
gone so far as this. 


In an exactly opposite direction, but with the same purpose 
of suiting the expression to the emotion that is to be roused, 
the new poets have been lead to overstep the limits of tradi- 
tional versification. Their fondness for their ideas was strong 
enough to lead them to the extremes of the free verse (vers 
libre). For them “ verse, after all, is but a consequence and 
a result; it should grow according to, and it should be sub- 
ordinate and proportional to, what it is to express or to 
suggest ; it is nothing in itself and should only be what it is 
made. In short, verse is but a part of the rhythm, which 
alone it should obey” (Régnier). It would, however, be a 
mistake to consider this a great innovation. 

It is natural that G. Kahn, who first formulated this theory 
and was one of the first to make use of the “ vers libre,” should 
have exaggerated its significance. Purely from the point of 
view of prosody, at least, the poets using the “ vers libre” 
have simply put into definite form, with its logical and final 
consequences, what V. Hugo and his friends timidly attempted 
by means of reforms which at that time seemed unspeakably 
daring: the displacing of the caesura, and letting the sense 
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run on into the next line. The natural result of these two 
reforms is, on the one hand, to lengthen or shorten the poetic 
sentence. On the other hand, since the rhyme was very often 
used simply to strengthen the effect of syllabism, by furnish- 
ing in its turn a regular and obvious division supporting that 
of the caesura, the rhyme is only an assonance placed any- 
where in the poetic phrase. The rhyme as such may be said 
to be suppressed. As has been seen, assonance has, in fact, 
often taken its place in the poetry of the Symbolists. Thus, 
starting from the poets of the romantic school, the blank 
verse and the “vers libre” are nothing but a logical conse- 
quence. Exploits, or jests, such as the following by Verlaine, 
serve as transition : 


“En fait d’amour, tu ressucite- 
Rais un défunt. . . .” 
Or 


“Voyez Banville et voyez Lecon- 
Te de Lisle. . . .” 


The reason why the Symbolists were the ones to definitely 
complete the evolution of the blank verse and of the “ vers 
libre,” is that the spirit of their poetry was peculiarly adapted 
to it. But the instrument was there. 

In spite of appearances absolutely contradictory, it is found 
even in Banville. When the punctilious theorist of the 
“ Parnassiens ” sums up his whole chapter on poetic licenses 
in the words: “Il n’y en a pas,” he simply expresses the 
Symbolistic principle of versification. For him “le poéte 
pense en vers,” 7. ¢., the form and the matter are a priori 
bound together in the conception of the poet. The idea 
necessarily presents itself to him in form of verses, or else he 
is no true poet, but only an imitator. It is just this that the 
modern poets wish also. Only, while Banville declares that 
the true poet always thinks in verses which are in keeping 
with the prosody of his Petit Traité de Poésie frangaise, the 
the Symbolists declare that there are as many good prosodies 
as there are true poets or even poems. In that they come 
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nearer the truth than Banville; there is not the same arti- 
ficiality in them as in the author of the Petit Traité.' 

The meaning of all this is, that behind the rules and 
greater than they, is always the poet. It is only when the 
rhythm is but faintly perceptible, and only at intervals, that 
the field of pure poetry is left for that of poetic prose. An 
example of this is the following stanza from “ La Dame 4 la 
faulx ” by Saint-Pol-Roux : 


“ En leur robe d’aurore 
Images de la vie, 
Voici, minces et riantes 
S’avancer les fiancées 
Des cing étudiants 
Qui ce jour d@’hui chevauchent avec le prince vers la ville 
Aprés l’échange en ces murailles de l’anneau des fiangailles. 
Suivent les gens de la Vallée 
Pastoures, vignerons, moissonneurs, bicherons, 
Chargés de dons ayant pour Orient la chatelaine au front de blé.” 


The lines of 14, 15 and 18 syllables are no longer verses, 
while, in fact, the one next to the last is a double verse of six 
syllables with rhyme, and the seventh can be decomposed in 
the same fashion. 


Such passages are, however, rather scarce. It may, on the 
contrary, be said that almost always the Symbolists retain 
either syllabism or rhyme in their verse, sometimes even the 
refrain. By this they implicitly acknowledge that an arti- 


1The contradiction in Banville amounts to this: he does not consider as 
poetic licence what the traditional authors and poets call by that name. 
He speaks as follows of the run-over verse, which is of extreme impor- 
tance in the case in hand. Letting the sense overflow into the next line 
has a justification, therefore it is not a poetical licence. “Quelle est,” he 
says, ‘la valeur poétique et historique de la régle qu’ils (three verses 
of Boileau enjoining the observance of this rule) énoncent?—Nulle. Elle 
n’existe pas, elle ne saurait exister et pourtant elle a fait bien du mal. ... 

“Cette régle qui l’a imaginée, formulée, édictée ?—Boileau—Qui a mis 
hors la loi, dévoué aux dieux infernaux les poétes qui refusaient d’obéir a 
cette régle ?—Boileau—Sur quoi Boileau appuyait-il sa régle draconienne ?— 
sur rien.” 
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ficial element, however slight, is nevertheless necessary. They 
are often very clever indeed at hiding the outer devices, and 
so obtain effects the more remarkable that the means of their 
production are harder to detect. 

The following lines by Viélé Griffin are an illustration of 
thefabove : 


“ Je leur dirai 
Que rien ne pleure, ici, 
Et que le vent d’automne aussi 
Lui qu’on croit triste est un hymne d’espoir ; 
Je leur dirai 
Que rien n’est triste ici, matin et soir, 
Sinon, au loin. 
Lorsque Novembre bruit aux branches 
Poussant les feuilles au loin des sentes blanches. 
—Elles fuient, il les relance 
Jusqu’ad ce qu’elles tombent lasses, 
Alors il passe et rit— 
Que rien n’est triste ici. 
Sinon au loin sur l’autre céte 
Monotone comme en sonnant Ja méme note 
Le heurt des haches brandi tout un jour 
Pesant et sourd.” 


The contrast with other times is due to the fact that the 
sensibility to the rhythm has grown with the ages. It would 
be wronging the modern literary sense to believe it necessary 
to have recourse to the methods of versification of the Roi 
d’ Yvetot in order to rouse the faculty of poetic perception. 
But it does not follow from the fact that the distinction 
between prose and verse has become more delicate, that 
there exists no such distinction. It should especially be 
remembered that the printer’s art does not make the poet. 

To quote the clearest example, the Podmes en prose by 
Paul Fort generally contain very harmonious lines, only 
instead of being placed one below the other, they are printed 
one after the other like sentences in prose : 


Cette fille elle est morte, est morte dans ses amours. 
Ils ont portée en terre, en terre au point du jour. 
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Ils l’ont couchée toute seule, toute seule en ses atours, 
Ils l’ont couchée toute seule, toute seule en son cercueil. 
Ils sont rev’nus gaiment, gaiment avec le jour 

Ils ont chanté gaiment, gaiment: “ chacun son tour, 
Cette fille, elle est morte, est morte dans ses amours... .’ 
Ils sont allés aux champs, aux champs comme tous les jours. 


In the ballad of “ Paris sentimental”, Sur le Pont au 
Change, the second stanza is entirely composed of alexandrines, 
if the silent syllables are only a bit arranged : 





Sept heures vont sonner 4 l’horloge du palais. ||—L’occident, sur Paris, 
est comme un lac d’or plain. || Dans l’est nuageux gronde un orage incer- 
tain. || L’air est chaud par bouffées, 4 peine l’on respire. || Et je songe a 
Manon et deux fois je soupire.|| L’air est chaud par bouffées et berce 
Vodeur large || de ces fleurs qu’on écrase.... On soupire en voyant || de 
frais courants violets, s’étirer sous les arbres || du Pont-Neuf qui poudroie 
sur le soleil mourant. ||—‘‘Tu sais, toi Manon, si je t’ai bien aimée!”’ || 
L’orage gronde au loin. L/air est chaud par bouffées. 








So there is no need for anxiety in regard to the future of 
French poetry. Neither of its two formal elements, rhyme 
and syllabism, has disappeared, nor is called upon to vanish 
completely. The rhyme is often transformed into alliteration 
: and assonance, but it was in itself nothing except an assonance 
employed very systematically ; moreover, it had come to be 
i less of a musical element than simply an automatic teller to 
i announce the end of a rythmical period to the idle or slow 
ear. Thus, even if the rhyme were droppod, there would 
still remain syllabism with its natural corollary of rhythmical 
accentuation, which is the only absolutely indispensable ele- 
ment. Often verses have been quoted from the prose of 
Rousseau, of Buffon, of Chateaubriand, of Renan; it is 
obviously only the arrangement and number of syllables 
that make verse in these cases; there is no rhyme nor 
assonance.' 
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y. ‘A few examples may be interesting here. This is a famous passage in 
Buffon, Le cheval : 
“La plus noble conquéte—que jamais l’homme ait faite—est celle de ce 
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In brief, then, the reform of the Symbolists in the field of 
French prosody might be reduced to the assertion that either 
the number of the syllables, or the element of sound now 
called rhyme, would be sufficient for the production of verse, 
one of them alone just as well as the two together. Never- 
theless they have so little given up the use of them either 
separately or even together that not only the independent 
critics, but they themselves in estimating each other’s works, 
admire most those verses which are the most regularly con- 
structed and truly Parnassian. “Le bateau ivre,” by Rimbaud, 
is written in stanzas of four verses alternately rhyming and 
entirely in accordance with the traditional rules, except for 
one irregularity, the singular /enteur rhyming with the plural 
chanteurs. The “Sonnet des Voyelles” is also regular ; and 
so are “‘ Les mains belles et justes,” by Régnier ; the ‘“ Com- 
plaintes” and the “ Imitation de Notre Dame la Lune,” by 
Laforgue, where only a few irregularities are to be found; 
the Serres Chaudes, by Maeterlinck, etc., ete., without counting 


the large number of octosyllabic verses by Verlaine. ‘The 
following charming fancy, though written by Stuart Merril, 
would unhesitatingly be attributed to Banville by one not 
knowing : 


Par les nocturnes boulingrins 
Les crincrins et les mandolines 
Modulent de demi-chagrins 
Sous la vapeur des mousselines. 


fier et fougueux animal—Qui partage avec lui les fatigues de la guerre—et 
la gloire des combats,” 

In Marmontel’s Incas (quoted by Boschot, Crise poétique) : 

“Le ciel était serein, l’air calme et sans vapeur—et l’on efit pris en ce 
moment—l’horizon du coucher pour celui de laurore.” 

The following from Rousseau, whom Mirabeau had called “notre plus 
grand harmoniste :” 

“Ses yeux étincelaient du feu de ses désirs. .. . 

“ Mon faible coeur n’a plus que le choix de ses fautes. . . . 

“ Mais j’ai lu mieux que toi dans ton coeur trop sensible. .. . 

“Oi m’entrainent les chevaux avec tant de vitesse? ... O amitié! 
O amour! est-ce 14 votre accord? Sont-ce 14 vos bienfaits?... As-tu 
bien consulté ton coeur en me chassant. .. .” 
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Bleus de lune, au vert des massifs 

Les jets d’eau tintent dans les vasques 
Et c’est parmi les petits ifs 

Comme des rires sous des masques. 


En poudre et panier pompadour 
Et des roses pourpres aux lévres 
Les marquises miment !’amour 
Avec des maniéres si miévres. ... 


* 
oe * 


Symbolism, as a doctrine, like all literary tendencies, reflects 
the spirit of its surroundings. The Symbolists have often 
been reproached their nervousness, the morbid character of 
their literature, and the lack of will power and energy in 
the majority of their works. There is reason in this, for 
their attempts at poetry of action, as sketched in one of 
the chapters of Vigié Lecoq’s Crise poétique, are utopian 
and dreamy in character, or softly and vaguely anarchical. 
But why have only the Symbolists been attacked? They are 
the representatives of the spirit of the “fin de siécle” on the 
European continent. They express this spirit more freely 
and more completely, and probably on account of the resem- 
blance the public blames them more than others. The most 
humiliating faults are less concealed, their consequences are 
not avoided as in others, but they are none the less in the 
general current. In a recent book, Le crime et le suicide 
passionnels, Mr. Proal, the learned writer on criminal juris- 
prudence, says: “In the xvuth century collections were made 
of thoughts, maxims, and reflections. Pascal wrote his Pensées, 
La Rochefoucauld his Mazimes, La Bruyére his Caractéres, 
Vauvenargues his Réflexions et Mazximes, Duclos his Con- 
sidérations sur les Meurs. To-day sensations are collected ; 
meditations are no longer written. With the exception of Mr. 
Sully Prudhomme, who writes philosophic poems, thinkers 
are scarce among the poets. The books of literary criticism, 
of travel, and even of history, are now only books of im- 
pressions and sensations. There are books entitled Jdées et 
Sensations by the brothers de Goncourt, Sensations d’ histoire 
by Barbey d’Aurevilly, Sensations d’Oxford and Sensations 
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@ Italie by P. Bourget, and Sensations de littérature et d’art by 
Byvaneck. Mr. Jules Lemaitre, a critic with the gift of 
observation, and capable of following the traditions of the 
great moralists, yields to the fashion of the day in writing 
the Impressions de Thédtre. The part of the writer seems no 
longer to make men think, but to make them feel. Sensations 
are substituted for perceptions, pictures for ideas. Literature 
becomes painting, music, photography.” Not only litera- 
ture but all society is suffering of the evil of aboulia. The 
Symbolists are, after all, the products of these surroundings, 
“After impressionist literature,” says Mr. Proal, “came im- 
pressionist painting, impressionist jury justice, and impres- 
sionist politics. Les sensations d’un juré have been written ; 
one might write the Sensations d’un député,... France 
has become as impressionable and sensitive as a nervous 
woman.” The fault of the Symbolists, then, is that of too 
faithfully reproducing the spirit of their times. 

But it ought to be remarked that France is not, as is the 
too common belief, the only country to have created Symbo- 
lists. It is true the majority of them live in Paris; the 
difference in origin of these authors, however, shows plainly 
that the disease is general. Without counting the group of 
Belgians in Belgium, Verhaeren, Rodenbach, Morice, Lemon- 
nier, Eckhoud, and at times Maeterlinck,—René Ghil, though 
living in France, is a Belgian, J. K. Huysmans a Hollander, 
Jean Moréas a Greek, Gustave Kahn a Semite, Fr. Viélé 
Griffin and Stuart Merril are Americans, Charles Vignier and 
Mathias Morhard are Swiss, and Dumur is of Swiss and 
Italian extraction. 


As for the future of Symbolism, it cannot expect to exert 
its influence very much longer. Indeed, owing to the extreme 
character of its manifestations, it is bound to be particularly 
ephemeral ; for, the more intense the action, the sooner comes 
the reaction. In fact, the new generation is already here and 
has broken with the Symbolists in terms not to be mistaken 
in the two domains of life and of art. In literature the attack 
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has come from two sides simultaneously, from the school of 
Toulouse, whose members are called /es Towlousains, and from 
a group of young writers at Paris called Naturistes. 

It is easy to guess what they substitute for Symbolism. It 
is logical that since all had been done to withdraw from 
nature and what is normal, all must now be done to come 
back to it. Symbolism has reacted upon Naturalism, Natur- 
ism must now react upon Symbolism. “ C’est fini,” exclaims 
the theorist of the new tendency, Maurice Leblond, “des 
expertes combinaisons sentimentales ou lexicographiques. 
L’Art de demain se distinguera surtout par l’absence presque 
totale de ces techniques prétentieuses et subtiles, et la pensée 
ne s’6perdra plus aux labyrinthes ombreux de la phraséologie 
contemporaine. L’on comprend que les prochaines réformes 
littéraires aprés toutes ces crises anormales et ces tentatives 
capricieuses aboutiront 4 un effet simpliste. Un retour aux 
ondes lustrales de la tradition s’impose et ces jeunes hommes 
le proclament qui, brisant |’étroite contrainte égoiste, abandon- 
ment les chancelantes tours d’ivoire pour courir joyeux et 
craintifs vers |’étreinte tumultueuse et forte de la vie.” These 
are pompous words to announce the advent of a new worship 
of nature, and the return to a literature which shall be more 
“simpliste.” But the more or less unconscious meaning of 
this eloquence is the intention to return to a realism which 
shall be inspired not by the base and despicable side of nature, 
but by all that is healthy, strong, and poetic in it. Two 
other groups of poets have lately come up, who preach sub- 
stantially the same gospel. The first call themselves Les poetes 
de ’ Ecole frangaise, and have published in common La foi 
nouvelle (Sept., 1902), a book of verses containing sample 
productions of their lyre. The second, headed by Fernand 
Gregh, raised, early in 1903, the flag of a new Humanism.’ 


ALBERT ScHINz. 


1See a fair criticism of the new “ Humanisme,” in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15 Jany. 1903, by Doumic. 














IX.—CYNEWULF AND ALCUIN. 


Attention has been called by Prof. A. S. Cook! to an 
interesting parallel between the description of the Day of 
Judgment in Cynewulf’s Elene, vv. 1277-1320, and a passage 
in Aleuin’s De Fide Sanctae et Individuae Trinitatis.? Prof. 
Cook believes that the correspondences between these two 
passages are so complete as to prove the dependence of Cyne- 
wulf upon Alcuin. Inasmuch as Alcuin’s treatise was not 
written until 802-4 a. p., Cynewulf’s dependence, if estab- 
lished, would oblige us to throw the Elene, and perhaps the 
rest of the Cynewulfian poetry, into the 9th century. The 
vital importance of such a conclusion to the whole question 
of Cynewulf’s date and identity is apparent. 

The substance of Prof. Cook’s argument is that, in describ- 
ing the purgatorial ordeal, both Cynewulf and Alcuin exhibit 
certain variations from orthodox Catholic theology, which are 
not to be found elsewhere before the appearance of Alcuin’s 
treatise. It is of course difficult, if not impossible, to believe 
that the learned Alcuin took his theological peculiarities from 
the Anglo-Saxon poet. Consequently Cynewulf must have 
depended upon Alcuin for his purgatorial conceptions. Or, 
as Prof. Cook sums up the case: “ The doctrine of Cynewulf 
and Alcuin was first formulated by the latter, as an inde- 
pendent development based upon preéxisting hints, but .. . 
it never obtained the currency which attached to the opinions 
of the more authoritative Gregory. Hence, though sustained 
for a time by the personal adherents of Alcuin, or by the 
Occidental wing of the Roman church, it would gradually 
yield to a more orthodox or more prevalent view, and finally 
disappear altogether.” * 


1Anglia, Vol. xv, 1892, pp. 9 ff.; cf. also the Christ of Oynewulf, ed. A. 8. 
Cook, 1900, pp. Ixix-lxx. 
2 Liber 1m, cap. 21, Migne, Fatrol., Vol. ct, p. 53. 8 Anglia, xv, p. 20. 
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But before consenting to place the stigma of eschatological 
heresy upon two such pious churchmen as Alcuin and Cyne- 
wulf, whose reputations have hitherto been untarnished, let 
us consider in detail those peculiarities in the purgatorial 
descriptions, to which our attention has been called. 


I. 


1, The first and most important point relates to the time 
at which the purgatorial ordeal is to take place. In the 
Alcuin passage and the Elene, Prof. Cook finds, “ the repre- 
sentation of a purgatorial fire on the Day of Judgment, through 
which not only sinners, but even the highest saints, must pass.” 
On the other hand, according to Prof. Cook, “in the more 
familiar conception of purgatory, it belongs to a state interme- 
diate between death and the final judgment.””' This, of course, 
is perfectly true with respect to the purgatorial doctrine as it 
was finally elaborated by Gregory the Great. And it is to 
be noted that none of the purgatorial descriptions quoted in 
Prof. Cook’s article as remote parallels to Alcuin and Cyne- 
nulf are earlier than Augustine.” Among the earlier Fathers, 
however, the doctrine of a purgatory after the resurrection 
found very general acceptance. The editors of Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, in a note on a passage in Lactantius, call 
attention to the wide currency of this opinion among the early 
Fathers : 


“ Poenas animarum et praemia differi in diem judicii universalis post cor- 
porum resurrectionem, atque eas interim in una communi custodia detineri 
Lactantius est opinatus. . . . Idem senserunt et quidem antiquorum 
Patrum.”’ ° 


1Anglia, xv, p. 13. 

* Prof. Cook quotes from the purgatorial descriptions of Caesarius of 
Arles (Pseudo-Augustine), Bede, Augustine, Gregory the Great, and Zlfric. 
The general resemblance between these passages and the descriptions of 
purgatory in the Anglo-Saxon poets had already been noted by Waller 
Deering (The Anglo-Saxon Poets on the Judgment Day, 1890, pp. 23 and 27). 

* Migne, Patrol., Vol. v1, col. 802, note. 
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Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, and Victorinus are cited as sharing this opinion 
as to the time of the purgatorial ordeal. To this list still 
other names might be added. Let us undertake briefly to 
follow the course of this doctrine of a Judgment-Day purga- 
tory as it was developed by the Ancient Fathers. 

If we look for the starting point of the doctrine we must, 
of course, begin with the Scriptures themselves, from whence 
the materials for the patristic descriptions were chiefly drawn, 
Passing by the visions of the Apocalypse, which easily lend 
themselves to this interpretation, we find three Biblical 
passages which are woven into the fabric of the purgatorial 
doctrine: (1) the description of the conflagration of the world 
at the last day, in II Peter 3: 10-12; (2) the declaration that 
the Lord shall come like a refiner’s fire to purge the sons of 
Levi, Mal. 3: 2-3; (3) the description of the fire that shall 
try every man’s work, I Cor. 3: 12-15. 

In the writings of Origen (185-254 a. D.), these three 
passages are found already organized into a thoroughly 
developed notion of the Judgment-day ordeal. Referring to 
the scoffs of Celsus at the idea of a world conflagration, 
Origen replied :— 


“Tgnorat, quod etiam quibusdam Graecorum visum est et quod fortasse 
ab antiquissima Hebraeorum gente acceperant, ignem mundo inferri lustra- 
lem, aut fortasse poenae simul et remedii loco futurum, prout cuique opus 
erit : ignem, qui uret quidem, non vero consumet eos, in quibus non erit 
materia quae confici debeat; uret autem et consumet eos, qui in con- 
struendo actionum, sermonum, cogitationumque, ut ita dicam, aedificio 
ligna, foenum et stipulam adhibuerint. Docent etiam divinae scripturae 
Dominum ut ignem con it et herbam fullonum ad eos accessurum esse, qui 
propter commixtam quamdam ex malitia materiam igne indigent, quo illa 
aeris, stanni plumbique permixtio quasi confletur.” ! 


That all men would need such a purgatorial process at the 
resurrection, Origen distinctly affirmed :— 


1 Contra Cels., Lib. v, 15, ed. DelaRue, 1733, Vol. 1, p. 588. 
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“Ego puto, quod et post resurrectionem ex mortuis indigeamus sacra- 
mento eluente nos atque purgante: nemo enim absque sordibus resurgere 
poterit.”? 


Compare also a passage in the Sixth Homily on Exodus: 
“Veniendum est ergo omnibus ad ignem, veniendum est ad 
conflatorium. Sedet enim Dominus, et conflat, et purgat 
filios Juda.”? Also in his third Homily on the 36th Psalm, 
Origen gives a more detailed account of the fire at the last 
day which should try the works of every man, even Peter 
and Paul :— 

“Si vero in hac vita contemnimus commonentis nos divinae scripturae 
verba, et curari vel emendari ejus correptionibus nolumus, certum est quia 
manet nos ignis ille qui praeparatus est peccatoribus, et veniemus ad illum 
ignem in quo uniuscujusque opus quale sit ignis probabit. Et (ut ego 
arbitror) omnes nos venire necesse est ad illum ignem. Etiamsi Paulus 
sit aliquis vel Petrus, venit tamen ad illum ignem. Sed illi tales audi- 
unt: Etiamsi per ignem transeas, flamma non adurat te. Si vero aliquis similis 
mei peccator sit, veniet quidem ad ignem illum sicut Petrus et Paulus, sed 
non sic transiet sicut Petrus et Paulus.” * 


Among the Greek Fathers, Origen’s conception of a puri- 
fying ordeal at the Judgment-day does not seem to have 
exerted wide influence. Gregory of Nazianzus (ca. 329-390 
A. D.) shows, in at least one passage, an unmistakable reflec- 
tion of Origen’s doctrine, but he touches upon it with some 
caution :— 
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“Tn altero aevo igni fortasse baptizabuntur ; qui postremus est baptismus, 
nec solum acerbior sed et diuturnior, qui crassam materiam instar feni 
depascitur, ac omnis vitii levitatem absumit.” ¢ 


In the writings of Gregory. of Nyssa (ca. 331-400), one 
finds a more detailed statement of this purgatorial ordeal. 


* In Incam Hom., xtv, ed. DelaRue, Vol. 111, p. 948 A. 

*Ed. DelaRue, Vol. 1, p. 148 B. 

*Ed. DelaRue, Vol. 1, p. 663-4. In addition, cf. Origen’s 16th Homily 
on Jeremiah, DelaRue, Vol. 111, p. 231-2; and 2nd Homily on I. Kings 28, 
DelaRue, Vol. 11, p. 498. 

* Orat. xxx1x, 19, Migne, Patrolog. Graeca, Vol. 36, col. 358; cf. also 
Orat, x1, Ibid., col. 730. 
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A sentence may be cited from his De Anima et Resurrec- 
tione :— 


“Ac quemadmodum illi qui auro materiam immistam per ignem ex- 
purgant, non solum id quod adulterinum est igne liquefaciunt, ged omnino 
necessarium est, ut purum quoque una cum adulterino, improbo atque 
corrupto liquefiat, atque hoc consumpto illud maneat: eodem modo plane 
necesse est, ut dum vitiositas purgatorio igni absumitur, anfma quoque, 
quae cum vitiositate unita est, in igne sit, donec id quod inspersum est 
adulterinum, materiale atque fucatum et corruptum totum aboleatur-igne 
consumptum.” ? 


But in general it must be said that the notion of a purga- 
torial ordeal made but slight impression upon the early 
Greek Fathers. However, when one turns to the early Latin 
Fathers the case is strikingly different. Not only the main 
outlines of Origen’s doctrine, but also the very phrases and 
illustrations of his purgatorial descriptions, meet us again in 
the writings of the early Latin Fathers. 

Among the Latin Fathers, the earliest description of the 
Judgment-day ordeal which I have noted occurs in the follow- 
ing passage from the Divine Institutes of Lactantius (ca. 
265-ca. 325 a. D.). The figures in parenthesis are of my 
own addition :— 


“(1) Idem igitur divinus ignis una eademque vi atque potentia, et 
cremabit impios, et recreabit, et quantum e corporibus absumet, tantum 
reponet.... Sed et justos cum judicaverit, etiam in igni eos examinabit. 
(2) Tum quorum peccata vel pondere, vel numero praevaluerint, per- 
stringentur igni atque amburentur: (3) quos autem plena justitia et 
maturitas virtutis incoxerit, ignem illum non sentient; habent enim ali- 
quid in se Dei, quod vim flammae repellat, ac respuat. Tanta vis est 
innocentiae, ut ab ea ignis ille refugiat innoxius; qui accepit a Deo hanc 
potentiam, ut impios urat, justis obtemperet.” ? 


Hilary (300-367 a. p.) tells us that on the day of Judg- 
ment men must be subjected to the unwearied flame, “in 
quo subeunda sunt gravia illa expiandae a peccatis animae 


1 Migne, Patrolog. Graeca, Vol. 46, col. 99. 
* Lib. vu, cap. 21, Migne, Patrol., Vol. v1, col. 802. 
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supplicia.” Not even the Blessed Mary herself will escape 
this ordeal.’ 

When we come to Ambrose (ca. 340-397 A. D.) we find 
the fiery ordeal of the Judgment-day described with elaborate 
detail, One of the most significaat of these descriptions 
occurs in his Commentary on Ps. 36. The passage is of such 
importance that it must be quoted at length :-— 


Sar Mapes pe 
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“Tone nos examinasti, dicit David. Ergo omnes igne examinabimur. 
Et Ezechiel dicit (Mal. 3: 2-3): Ecce venit Dominus omnipotens ; et quis 
sugtinebit diem introitus ejus; aut quis sustinebit cum apparuerit nobis? Quo- 
niam ipse introibit sicut ignis conflatorii et sicut alveus lavantium; et sedebit 
conflans et purgans sicut aurum et argentum: et purgabit filios Levi, et effundet 
eos sicul aurum, et sicut argentum, et erunt Domino offerentes sacrificium in 
aeguitate. Igne ergo purgabuntur filii Levi, igne Ezechiel, igne Daniel. 
Sed hi etsi per ignem examinabuntur, dicant tamen: Transivimus per 
ignem et aquam. Alii in igne remanebunt: illis rorabit ignis, ut Hebraeis 
pueris, qui incendio fornacis ardentis objecti sunt; ministros autem im- 
pietatis ultor ignis exuret. Vae mihi si opus meum arserit, et laboris 
hujus patiar detrimentum! Et si salvos faciet Dominus servos suos, salvi 
erimus per fidem, sic tamen salvi quasi per ignem; et si non exurimur, 
tamen uremur. Quomodo tawen alii remaneant in igne, alii pertranseant, 
alio loco nos docet Scriptura divina. Nempe in mare Rubrum demersus 
populus est AZgyptiorum, transivit autem populus Hebraeorum; Moyses 
pertransivit, praecipitatus est Pharao: quoniam graviora eum peccata 
merserunt. Eo modo praecipitabuntur sacrilegi in lacum ignis ardentis, 
qui superba in Deum jactavere convicia.”’ ? 


9 hore 
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The many points of resemblance between this description by 
Ambrose and the Alcuin passage need not be pointed out in 
detail. It will not escape notice that the allusion to the 
Hebrew youths in the fiery furnace is common to both. 

In another place Ambrose tells us that this purgatorial 
ordeal is the baptism by fire to which Christ referred. This 
fiery baptism is to take place, “ post consummationem saeculi.”’ 
Even such saints as Peter and John must pass through this 


o 
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*Migne, Patrol., Vol. 1x, col. 522; cf. also Hilary’s Treatise on Ps. 65 
(Ibid., col. 432). In this later passage, however, it is not certain that he 
is referring to the ordeal at the Judgment-day. 

* Migne, Patrol., Vol. xrv, col. 980-1. 
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fire. The result of the purging flame shall be to cleanse the 
soul from sin, as gold is refined from dross: “ Veniat ergo 
ignis consumens, exurat in nobis plumbum iniquitatis, ferrum 
peccati, faciatque nos aurum sincerum.” ' 

In the writings of Jerome (345-420 a. D.) one finds again 
a reflection of Origen’s doctrine of a Judgment-day purga- 
tory, though Jerome’s allusions are neither so frequent nor so 
detailed as those of Ambrose. In his Commentary on the 
Book of Amos, Jerome makes the ten tribes of Israel repre- 
sent the heretics, while he likens the two tribes of Judah 


“ad Ecclesiam et Ecclesiae peccatores, qui confitentur quidem rectam 
fidem, sed propter vitiorum sordes purgantibus se indigent flammis: 
idcirco nunc Dominus ad ignem judicium vocare se monstrat: ut uniuscu- 
jusque opus quale sit ignis probet,” etc.” 





In his Commentary on Isaiah, Jerome also gives a descrip- 
tion of the fiery purging of those who have built wood, hay 
and stubble, connecting this ordeal with the last Judgment.’ 
But it is clear from this passage that Jerome did not share 
the opinion of the earlier Fathers, that even the saints were 
to be subjected to this ordeal. Instead, he represents it as 
taking place “ before the eyes of all the saints.” 

It is with Augustine that the first important modification 
of the early doctrine appears. Neither in Origen nor in the 
Latin Fathers before Augustine, does one find the slightest 
suggestion of a purgatorial ordeal in the intermediate state. 
By all, the fiery cleansing was associated with the events of 
the last day. Ambrose, indeed, expressly states that, during 
the period between death and the Judgment, souls are held in 
a state of suspense.‘ Augustine was apparently the first to 
suggest that there might be a purgatorial ordeal in the 








i aes 


1 Migne, Patrol, Vol. xv, col. 1227-8; cf. further Ambrose, Jn Ps. 1. 
Enarratio, Migne, Vol. xv, col. 950-2. 

3 Migne, Patrol., Vol. xxv, col. 1071. 

3 Migne, Patrol., xxrv, col. 677-8. 

*“Solvitur corpore anima, et post finem vitae hujus adhuc tamen futuri 
judicii ambiguo suspenditur” (Migne, Patrol., Vol. xrv, col. 344). 
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interval between death and the general resurrection.’ It is 
noticeable that, though offering this suggestion of an inter- 
mediate purgatory, Augustine declines to give his own 
authority to it. Again, in his Commentary on Ps. 57:8, 
Augustine shows some uncertainty as to the time when the 
purgatorial ordeal is to take place: he says it will occur “ at 
that time when we shall have departed out of this life, or 
when at the end of the world men shall have come to the 
resurrection of the dead.”* It is clear that Augustine never 
really abandoned the idea of a fiery purging at the Judgment- 
day. Prof. Cook has already cited his description of the 
conflagration of the world at the last day.’ A still clearer 
reflection of Origen’s Judgment-day purgatory is to be found 
in Augustine’s Commentary on Ps. 118. I quote a few 
sentences :— 


“Veniet et caminus.... Vespera enim illa finis est saeculi; et caminus 
ille, veniens dies judicii. Divisit inter media illa quae divisa erant, etiam 
caminus. ... Veniet caminus, et ad dextram poni sine camino non 
poterit.” 


Then follows an exposition of the “ wood, hay and stubble ” 
passage, concluding :— 


“Ipse autem, inquit, salvus erit, sic tamen quasi per ignem. Hoc aget 
caminus; alios in sinistram separabit, alios in dextram quodammodo 
eliquabit.” ¢ 


But in Augustine’s Judgment-day ordeal it is clear that 
the earlier notion of a fire through which even the saints 
-must pass has been definitely abandoned. The operation 
of the fire is restricted to the wicked and to those Christians 
whose sins have not been expiated by penance. The saints, 


1 De Civitate Dei, xx1, 26; Migne, Patrol., Vol. x11, col. 745. 

? Migne, Patrol., Vol. xxxvu1, col. 686. 

® De Civitate Dei, Lib. xx, cap. 18, Migne, Patrol., Vol. x11, col. 684. 

*Migne, Patrol., xxxvu, col. 1362-3; cf. also Augustine’s Enchiridion, 
Migne, Vol. x1, col. 265. 
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on the other hand, are represented as high above the reach 
of the flame.’ 

It is noteworthy that Augustine’s disciple, Caesarius of 
Arles (469-542 a. D.), continued to maintain the doctrine 
of the Judgment-day purgatory in a description very similar 
to those of Ambrose : 


“Recapitulatio. Sors triplex hominum in judicio. 


. » «+ (1) Omnes sancti qui Deo fideliter serviunt, lectioni et orationi 
vacare, et in bonis operibus perseverare contendunt, nec capitalia crimina, 
nec minuta peccata, id est, ligna, fenum et stipulam supra fundamentum 
Christi, sed bona opera, id est, aurum, argentum, lapides pretiosos super- 
aedificantes, per ignem illum, de quo dicit Apostoius, Quia in igne revelabitur, 
absque ulla violatione transibunt. (2) Illi vero, qui quamvis capitalia 
crimina non admittant, et ad perpetranda minuta peccata sunt faciles, et 
ad redimenda sunt negligentes; ad vitam aeternam, pro eo quod in 
Christam crediderunt, et capitalia peccata non admiserunt, venturi sunt: 
sed prius aut in hoc saeculo per Dei justitiam vel misericordiam, sicut jam 
dictum est, amarissimis tribulationibus sunt excoquendi, aut illi ipsi per 
multas eleemosynas, et praecipue dum inimicis suis clementer indulgent, 
per Dei misericordiam liberandi; aut certe illo igne, de quo dicit Aposto- 
lus, longo tempore cruciandi, ut ad vitam aeternam sine macula et ruga 
perveniant. (3) Illi vero qui aut homicidium, aut sacrilegium, aut adulte- 
rium, vel reliqua his similia commiserunt, sicut jam dictum est, si cis 
digna poenitentia non subvenerit, non per purgatorium ignem transire 
merebuntur ad vitam, sed aeterno incendio praecipitabuntur ad mortem.” ? 


Prof. Cook admits the similarity between this passage and 
Alcuin’s, but distinguishes Alcuin’s conception from that of 
Caesarius on the ground “that the latter, in speaking of 
purgatorial torment, allows that it may be inflicted in this 
life. Alcuin, on the other hand, knows nothing of the 


alternative.”* But Caesarius really says nothing more than 


that the tribulations which one endures in this life, and the 
good deeds which one performs, diminish by so much the 
purgatorial pains of the Judgment-day ordeal. This is a 


1Cf. Commentary on Ps, 104: 12, Migne, Patrol., xxxvu1, col. 1862-3; also 
De Civit. Dei, Lib. xx, 18 and 21, Migne, Patrol., x11, cols, 684 and 692. 

2 Migne, Patrol., Vol. xxxrx, col. 1949; cf. also the opening section of 
the sermon, col. 1946. 

® Cook’s Christ of Cynewulf, p. lxix. 
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commonplace in homiletic literature, to which Alcuin would 
no doubt have given ready assent. The fact remains that 
Caesarius here affirms a purgatorial ordeal in connection with 
the Judgment, through which all men—even the saints— 
must pass. 

In the Dialogues of Gregory the Great (ca. 540-604 a. D.), 
the doctrine of a purgatory in the intermediate state found 
its first authoritative statement. Gregory’s representations of 
purgatory are substantially those which survive in Catholic 
dogma to-day. They are so familiar that it is unnecessary 
to illustrate them by quotations. But, though the inter- 
mediate purgatory of Gregory was eventually adopted by 
the Roman church, it did not immediately drive out the 
Judgment-day purgatory of the earlier Fathers. One still 
finds after Gregory’s time echoes of the older purgatorial 
descriptions of Origen and Ambrose. The passages in the 
Elene and in Alcuin’s treatise are excellent examples of 
the continued influence of the earlier conception. Both in 
representing the purgatoria] ordeal as taking place on the 
Judgment-day, and in making even the saints pass through 
the fire, Cynewulf and Alcuin are strictly faithful to the ideas 
of the Fathers before Augustine.’ 


2. The second of the peculiarities which Prof. Cook finds 
in the purgatorial descriptions of Cynewulf and Alcuin is: 
“All men are divided into three groups (viz. impii, sancti, justi) 
which are variously dealt with by the purgatorial flame.” 

Returning to Origen, we find, in his purgatorial description 
in the Sixth Homily on Exodus, what is in effect a three-fold 
division, though the classes are not explicitly named (the 
figures in parenthesis are my own) :— 


‘Bellarmine (De Purgatorio, Lib. 11, cap. 1), discussing Alcuin’s repre- 
sentation that the saints also pass through the purgatorial fire, expressly 
states that he was not the first who held this view. After citing other 
cases from the Fathers, he refers to the Vision of Fursey (Bede, Evel. Hist., 
Lib. m1, cap, 19) as affording another instance of this conception. 
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“Sed et illuc cum venitur, (1) si quis multa opera bona, et parum ali- 
quid iniquitatis attulerit, illud parum tanquam plumbum igni resolvitur ac 
purgatur, et totum remanet aurum purum. (2) Et si quis plus illuc 
plumbi detulerit, plus exuritur, ut amplius decoquatur, ut etsi parum 
aliquid sit auri, purgatum tamen resideat. (3) Quod si aliquis illuc totus 
plumbeus venerit, fiet de illo hoc quod scriptum est, demergetur in pro- 
fundum, tanquam plumbum in aquam validissimam.” ! 


The various effect of the flame upon the several classes is 
plainly distinguished. Perhaps we may compare also a 
passage in Origen’s Commentary on Romans (Lib. rv, 11), 
in which men are definitely divided into three classes—impii, 
peccatores and infirmi.? The impii are the pagans; the 
peccatores those who si! wilfully; the infirmi those who 
endeavor to live righteously, but through weakness fall short 
of their good intentions. Inasmuch as Origen clearly affirms 
that there is no man without sin, he appears to embrace all 
men in these three classes, 

In Lactantius, the three-fold division of mankind in the 
purgatorial fire comes out more explicitly. In the passage 
already quoted (see above, p. 312) the groups are stated as 
(1) “impios,” (2) “ justos,” (3) “quos autem plena justitia et 
maturitas virtutis incoxerit ” (i. e. the saints). 

Coming to Ambrose, we find that he formally divides man- 
kind at the resurrection into three “ ordines :”—(1) “justi,” 
(2) “ peccatores,” (3) “impii.” The most explicit statement 
of these three “ordines” is to be found in his exposition of 
the doctrine of the first and second resurrections :— 

“ Ergo impii non resurgunt in judicio: hoc est, in portionem eorum qui 
judicium subituri sunt; nec peccatores resurgunt in consilio justorum. Vides 
quia surgunt impii et non surgunt in judicio justorum, quia peccatores 
etsi non resurgunt in consilio justorum; resurgunt tamen in judicio. Unde 
videntur qui bene crediderunt, et fidem suam etiam operibus exsecuti sunt, 
ipsi non judicari sed surgere in consilio justorum: peccatores autem qui 
non possunt inter justos surgere, surgent in judicio. Habes duos ordines. 
Tertius superest impiorum, qui quoniam non crediderunt jam judicati 
sunt; et ideo non surgunt in judicio, sed ad poenam.” * 


1 Ed. DelaRue, Vol. 1, p. 148. * Ed. DelaRue, Vol. rv, p. 541. 
8 Migne, Patrol., Vol. xtv, col. 950-2; cf. also Ambrose, Jn Ps, 118 Expo- 
sitio, Migne, xv, col. 1266-7. 
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This belief in a first and second resurrection was a feature of 
the chiliastic conceptions which prevailed in the church for 
several centuries, but died out soon after the time of Ambrose. 
We need not concern ourselves with them here. For our 
present purpose the significance of this passage in Ambrose 
lies in its clear recognition of the three-fold division of 
mankind at the last day. 

Finally, in the passage from Caesarius of Arles already 
quoted (see above, p. 316), the three-fold division of men 
in the purgatorial fire is again clearly set forth, as I have 
indicated by the figures in parenthesis. 

Obviously, therefore, it cannot be maintained that there 
was any savor of novelty in Alcuin’s three-fold division of 
mankind. 

The remaining points enumerated by Prof. Cook as pecu- 
liar features of the Elene and Alcuin passages may be dealt 
with more briefly, They have really been covered by the 
quotations from the Fathers already considered. 


3. “The righteous experience but little suffering in the flame.” 
This is a commonplace in the purgatorial descriptions of the 
early Fathers. In the passage from Origen already quoted 
(see above, p. 311), he tells us that when such as Peter and 
Paul come to the purgatorial fire they shall hear the words : 
“Though thou pass through the fire the flame shall not 
scorch thee.” Lactantius likewise affirms that the just will 
not feel the fire, but that their innocence will repel the force 
of the flame (see above, p. 312). Ambrose repeatedly ex- 
presses the same notion. The just, he tells us, shall be 
like the three Hebrew youths who received no injury in the 
fiery furnace (see above, p. 313). One may refer also to 
the exposition of I. Cor. 3:15 by “Ambrosiaster” or pseudo- 
Ambrose, in a commentary on Paul’s Epistles, written between 
366 and 384 a. p. I quote a single sentence :— 


“Cum enim nihil in illo sordis inventum fuerit pravae doctrinae, ut in 
bono auro; ita erit ut tres fratres in camino ignis, mercedem vitam aeter- 
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nam cum gloria accepturus: quia sicut aurum et argentum et lapides quos 
ignis non consumit; ita et bonus magister incorruptabilis permanebit.” ! 


This treatise was from early times accepted as by Ambrose 
himself. Indeed, it is explicitly attributed to Ambrose by 
Aleuin’s disciple, Haymo (who died in 813). Finally, it 
will be recalled that Caesarius of Arles represents the saints 
as passing through the fire “absque ulla violatione” (see 
above, p. 316). 


4. “The partly sinful are purified, and made worthy of the 
glory of Eternal blessedness.”’ 

This point need not detain us, for the references already 
cited, as well as many others which might be added, show 
that this was the universal doctrine of the Fathers. 


5. “The impious are thrust down jrom the torment oj the 
purgatorial fire to perpetual flames.” 

Here again is a common-place, repeated in varying phrases 
by all the Fathers whose writings have been quoted. “If 
anyone is found wholly leaden,” wrote Origen, “ he shall be 
cast down into the depths, like lead in the mighty waters ” 
(see above, p. 318). Ambrose compares the fate of the 
wicked to that of the Egyptians drowned in the Red Sea: 
“Thus the sacrilegious shall be precipitated into the lake of 
glowing fire” (see above, p. 313). We may compare also 
Caesarius’ statement that the greater sinners “shall be hurled 
down to death in the eternal fire” (see above, p. 316). 


6. “To the three-fold division succeeds a two-fold into 
abandoned sinners and the righteous.” 

Surely this is nothing more than the universal representa- 
tion of Catholic theology that the final consequences of the 
last Judgment will be eternal bliss for the righteous and 
everlasting punishment for the wicked. 


1 Migne, Patrol., Vol. xvu1, col. 199-200. 
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We have now completed our examination of the several 
points cited by Prof. Cook as peculiarities of the purgatorial 
descriptions of Alcuin and the Elene. Perhaps we have 
unnecessarily multiplied quotations from the Fathers. It 
has been our purpose, however, to show not merely that a 
parallel could be found in the Fathers for the purgatorial 
conceptions of Cynewulf and Alcuin, but that these concep- 
tions were so widely prevalent, especially among the Latin 
Fathers before Augustine, that they must have been familiar 
to any 8th century author who was at all versed in patristic 
lore. 

So far as the Alcuin passage is concerned, I have been 
fortunate enough to discover its immediate sources. The 
larger part is taken almost verbatim from a sermon by St. 
Eligius, Bishop of Noyon, who died in 659 or 665. Into 


this extract from Eligius, Alcuin has thrust several sentences 
from Augustine’s Enchiridion, Altogether, the Alcuin passage 
is an extraordinary mosaic. 


A comparison of his text with 
his sources, in the double column below, sheds a valuable 
light upon the literary methods of Alcuin’s time. 


ALCUIN.’ 
“De igne diei judicii Apostolus 


Exrervs.! 
“De quo igne judicii Dei, Apostolus 


Sera 


ait: Uniuscujusque opus quale sit, ignis 
probabit, quod de igne purgatorio 
eum dixisse non est dubitandum. 
Quem ignem aliter impii sentient, 
aliter sancti, aliter justi. Impii 
siquidem de illius ignis cruciatu 
ad perpetuas ignium flammas de- 
trudentur ; sancti vero qui sine omni 
peccatorum macula in corporibus 
suis resurgent, quia super funda- 
mentum quod Christus est, aurum, 
argentum et lapides pretiosos, id est, 
sensum fidei lucidum, eloquium 
salutis clarum, et opera pretiosa 


ait: Uniuscujusque opus quale sit, ignis 
declarabit. De igne purgatorio hoc 
eum dixisse non est dubitandum, 
quem ignem aliter impii sentient, 
aliter sancti, aliter justi. Impii 
siquidem de illius ignis cruciatu 
ad perpetuas ignium flammas de- 
trudentur. Sancti vero, qui sine omni 
peceatorum macula in corporibus 
suis resurgent, qui supra funda- 
mentum, quod est Christus, aurum, 
argentum et lapides pretiosos 


* Homily viru: In die Coenae Dom., Migne, Pairol., Vol. Lxxxvu, col. 619. 


2 Migne, Patrol., Vol. ct, col. 53. 
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ELiervs. 
aedificaverunt, tanta facultate illi 


igni praevalebunt quanta integritate 
fidei et dilectionis Christi in hac 


vita custodierint praecepta. 


Erunt ergo quidem justi minutis 
quibusdam peccatis obnoxii, qui 
aedificaverunt supra fundamentum, 
quod est Christus, fenum, ligna, 
stipulam, quae significant levium 
peccatorum diversitatem, a quibus 
non digne adhuc expurgati inveni- 
entur cum coelestis civitatis gloria 
digni invenientur. 

Illo quoque transitorio igne, et 
toto extremi judicii die completo,— 


AUGUSTINE.! 


“Post resurrectionem vero facto 
universo completoque judicio, suos 
fines habebunt civitates duae, una 
scilicet Christi, altera diaboli; una 
bonorum, altera malorum; utraque 
tamen et angelorum et hominum. 

Istis voluntas, illis facultas non 
poterit ulla esse peccandi, vel ulla 
conditio moriendi; istis in aeterna 
vita vere feliciterque viventibus, 
illis infeliciter in aeterna morte sine 
moriendi potestate durantibus, quo- 
niam utrique sine fine.” 


ELiervs. 
—unusquisque secundum modum 
meritorum, aut damnabitur, aut coro- 
nabitur.” 


1 Enchiridion, Migne, Patrol., Vol. x1, col. 284. 






ALcuIN. 
aedificaverunt, tanta facilitate illum 
pervolabunt ignem, quanta integritate 
fidei, et dilectionis Christi in hac 
vita custodierunt praecepta, eritque 
illis ille ignis diei judicii, sicut 
tribus pueris caminus Babyloniae 
fornacis fuerat, qui absque omni 
flammarum laesione in Domini 
laudes omnium pulchritudinem crea- 
turarum convocabant. 
Sunt ergo quidam justi minutis 
quibusdam peccatis obnoxii, qui 
aedificaverunt supra fundamentum, 
quod est Christus, fenum, ligna, 
stipulas, quae illias ignis ardore 
purgantur, a quibus mundati, aeter- 
nae felicitatis digni efficientur 
gloria. 


Illoque transitorio igne, et 
toto extremi diei judicio completo, 


dividentur duae _ congregationes, 
sanctorum et impiorum ; una Christi, 
altera diaboli; una bonorum, altera 
malorum; utraque angelorum et 
hominum. 

Istis voluntas, illis facultas non 
poterit ulla esse peccandi, nec ulla 
conditio moriendi; istis in aeterna 
vita vere feliciterque viventibus, illis 
infeliciter in aeternis tormentis sine 
moriendi potestate durantibus. Quo- 
niam utique extremi judicii ventila- 
brum discernit frumentnm a paleis; 


unusquisque secundum modum 
meritorum aut damnabitur, aut coro- 
nabitur. Quidam videlicet juxta 
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ALCUIN. 


peccatorum qualitatem mitius tor- 
quentur, qui minore scelerum pondere 
gravantur. Sunt etiam et sanctorum 
merita diversa; quorum quisque se- 
cundum meritorum magnitudinem 
aeternae recipiet praemia beatitudi- 
nis. Quod ipse Dominus in Evangelio 
significabat dicens: in domo Patris 
mei mansiones multae sunt (Joan. 
14, 2); sed rtiemo in illis alicujus 
laetitiae, vel beatitudinis sentiet de- 
trimentum, quia unicuique sufficiet, 
quod accipiet, quia Christus erit 
omnia in omnibus (Coloss. 3, 11).” 


Even the comparison of the experience of the saints in 
the flame to the youths in the fiery furnace, which Alcuin has 
inserted into his extract from Eligius, was not original. It 
is found in very similar language in the purgatorial descrip- 
tions of Ambrose (see above, p. 313), and Ambrosiaster (see 
above, p. 319). The last three sentences of the Alcuin 
passage (beginning “Quidam videlicet juxta,” etc.) appear to 
be drawn more or less directly from the writings of Augustine. 
Compare Augustine’s account of the gradation of the punish- 
ments of the wicked in hell in his City of God.’ The 
description of the diverse rewards of the saints in heaven 
according to their merits, is found in similar phrases in 
Augustine’s “ De Sancte Virginitate.” ” 

We are thus able to account for everything in the Alcuin 
passage, excepting certain grammatical changes. Surely no 
man deserves less than Alcuin to lie under the suspicion 
of originating a heresy. 


II. 


It remains to ask how the case stands with the passage in 
the Elene. Is it possible still to maintain that the purgatorial 


1 Lib, x1, 16, Migne, Pairol., Vol. xu1, col. 731. 
* Migne, Patrol., Vol. xu, col. 410, 
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conceptions of the Elene, though not originating with Alcuin, 
may yet have been first received by the Anglo-Saxon poet 
from the pages of Alcuin’s treatise? On the face of it, such 
an argument would be extremely precarious, if not absolutely 
impossible. In the first place, it will be noted that whatever 
resemblances exist between the descriptions in Alcuin and the 
Elene consist in similarities of idea, not of phrase. Prof. 
Cook does not attempt to carry the parallel further than this, 
Indeed, there is not a single phrase in the Anglo-Saxon 
description which could be pointed to as a direct reminiscence 
of the Alcuin passage. 

Again, such an argument would oblige us to deny to 
Cynewulf a first-hand acquaintance with patristic literature. 
But in his edition of the Christ, Prof. Cook himself has 
pointed out more than one passage which seemed to be a 
reminiscence of Ambrose, and at least three passages which 
directly depend upon Caesarius of Arles.’ Furthermore, if 
Cynewulf was also the author of the Phoenix, as Prof. Cook 
is inclined to believe,’ he must have been acquainted with the 
works of Lactantius.° 

It may also be pointed out that a comparison of the 
Judgment-day passage in the Elene with those of the Christ 
involves Prof. Cook’s theory in a further difficulty. In his 
article in Anglia, Prof. Cook notes the fact that, in the Christ, 
Cynewulf shows none of the peculiar features of the purga- 
torial description in the Elene. ‘Can this indicate,” he asks, 
“that at the time of its composition he was not yet acquainted 
with the teaching of Alcuin?” * Evidently Prof. Cook has 
since abandoned the explanation which he suggests here, for 


1 Cook’s Cynewulf’s Christ, pp. 193, 210, and 217. 

3 [bid., p. Ixiv. 

§ Prof. Cook points to the fact that a copy of Lactantius was in the York 
Library in Cynewulf’s time, and believes that our poet might easily have 
read it there. But the York Library contained, beside Lactantius, the 
works of Ambrose, Hilary, Jerome, Augustine, and numerous other theo- 
logical treatises. 

*Anglia, Vol. xv, p. 17. 
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in his edition of the Christ, he is confident that the Elene was 
written first, though “the interval between this and the Christ 
can hardly have been very long.” ' Prof. Cook’s theory, there- 
fore, obliges us to suppose that Cynewulf, in his later years, 
met with the Judgment-day purgatory for the first time in 
Alcuin’s treatise and adopted it in the Elene, only to discard 
it soon after in the Christ. Cynewulf must thus have changed 
his purgatorial conceptions twice after he had reached old age. 
This difficulty disappears if we suppose that both in the Elene 
and the Christ, Cynewulf drew the outlines of his picture 
from the writings of various Fathers, but without being 
conscious that there was any essential inconsistency between 
them,? In the former he was more directly influenced by 
the descriptions of the Judgment-day purgatory in the works 
of such Fathers as Ambrose and Caesarius. In the latter, 
on the other hand, the influence of Augustine and Gregory 
seems to have been stronger. 

But, before going further, let us look at the passage in 
the Elene: 


1276 Swa beos world eall gewite%, 
ond eac swa some, be hire on wurdon 
atydrede, tionleg nime’®, 
Sonne dryhten sylf dom gesece®d 
engla weorude. Sceall eghwyle Ser 
reordberendra riht gehyran 
deda gehwylcra burh pes deman mu’ 
ond worda swa same wed gesyllan, 
eallra unsnyttro ser gesprecenra, 
pristra gebonca. ponne on preo dele®d 
in fyres feng folc anra gehwyle, 
bara be gewurdon on widan feore 
ofer sidne grund. So®Sfeste bio’ 
yfemest in bam ade, eadigra gedryht, 
1290 dugu® domgeorne, swa hie adreogan magon 


 Cook’s Christ of Cynewulf, p. Ixx. 

*Alcuin also affords elsewhere a Judgment-day description which wholly 
lacks the special purgatorial features which we have been considering 
(Adversus Elipandum, Lib. 111, Migne, Patrol., Vol. ct, col. 277). 
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ond butan earfedum eae gebolian, 
modigra megen: him gemetgap eall 
eldes leoma, swa him e®Sost bi®, 
sylfum geseftost. Synfulle beo® 
mane gemengde in Sam midle bread 
hele’ higegeomre in hatne wylm, 
brosme bebehte. Bi’s se bridda del, 
awyrgede womsceaSan in bes wylmes grund, 
lease leodhatan lige befsested 
purh seergewyrht, arleasra sceolu 
in gleda gripe. Gode no sy®®San 
of Sam mor®Sorhofe in gemynd cuma’, 
wuldorcyninge, ac hie worpene beo® 
of Sam hea®Suwylme in helle grund, 
torngeni®Slan. Bids pam twam delum 
ungelice: moton engla frean 
geseon, sigora god ; hie asodene beo%, 
asundrod fram synnum swa smete gold, 
beet in wylme bis womma gehwylces 
burh ofnes fyr eall gecleensod, 
amered ond gemylted: swa bi bara manna elc 
ascyred ond asceaden scylda gehwylcre, 
deopra firena burh bees domes fyr. 
Moton bonne siSpan sybbe brucan, 
eces eadwelan; him bid engla weard 
milde ond bli®ée, pes Se hie mana gehwylc 
forsawon, synna weorc, ond to suna metudes 
wordum cleopodon. For%San hie nu on wlite scinab 
englum gelice, yrfes brucap 

1320 wuldorcyninges to widan feore. Amen. 


It will hardly be necessary to enter upon a detailed analysis 
of this passage. It will be seen that there are no elements in 
Cynewulf’s description which could not have been derived 
from the purgatorial representations of the Fathers, quoted 
in the preceding pages. Indeed, quite as strong a case might 
be made out for Cynewulf’s dependence on the homily of St. 
Eligius, as for his dependence on Alcuin’s treatise. For it 
will be noted that all the points of resemblance upon which 
Prof. Cook has laid stress fall within that portion of the 
Alcuin passage which was borrowed from Eligius. As for 
the concluding sentences of the Alcuin passage, which de- 
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scribe the gradation of the eternal joys of the saints in heaven 
and of the punishments of the wicked in hell, they are wholly 
without a parallel in the Elene. 

I think it can be shown, however, that the Anglo-Saxon 
poet was not depending either on Alcuin or on Eligius. For 
when one closely compares the description in the Elene with 
the Eligius-Alcuin passage, several significant points of differ- 
ence appear. 

1. The opening lines (1276 b-1285a) have no parallel in 
Eligius-Alcuin. These verses seem to be a direct reminiscence 
of the Scriptures themselves. Thus 


Cf. 1276 b.-1278 with II Peter 3: 10-12. 

Cf. 1279-1282 with Matt. 16:27: “For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels; and then shall he 
render unto every man according to his deeds,’’ 

Cf. 1283-1285a with Matt. 12:36: “And I say unto you that 
every idle word that men sha! speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of Judgment.” 


2. The Eligius-Alcuin purgatorial description has as its 
central motif the “ wood, hay and stubble” passage in I. Cor. 
3:12-15. Indeed that portion of the passage which deals 
with the purgatorial ordeal itself, is largely devoted to the 
exposition of this Pauline figure. On the other hand, in 
the Elene the burning of the “wood, hay and stubble” is 
not once mentioned. Instead we find the figure of refining 
gold in the smelting-furnace (vv. 1307-1313). Is it likely 
that, if Cynewulf had been depending on the Eligius-Alcuin 
description of purgatory, he would have completely ignored 
the very figure on which it was based? In this connection it 
will be recalled that the figure of the smelting-furnace is 
very frequently found in the purgatorial descriptions of the 
Fathers. Is it likely that the occurrence of the smelting- 
furnace figure in both Cynewulf and the early Fathers was a 
mere coincidence ? 

3. In the Elene, the three groups which share in the 
purgatorial ordeal, are: (1) “sodfeste,” (2) “synfulle,” (3) 
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“womsceapan.” Alcuin’s three groups, on the other hand, are 
(1) “impii,” (2) “sancti,” (3) “justi.” Perhaps one ought not 
to attach much significance to the different order in which 
these three groups are mentioned and described. The poet 
might have changed the order for the sake of climax in his 
description. But it is to be noted further that the names 
of the three groups in the Elene do not agree with those 
given by Alcuin. ‘ Womsceapan” corresponds to “ impii,” 
and perhaps “soSfeste” might pass as an equivalent for 
“sancti.” But this leaves us with the “synfulle,” of Cyne- 
wulf’s middle group, to balance Alcuin’s “justi.” It is clear 
then that Cynewulf could not have derived the names of his 
three groups from Alcuin. Where did he find them? If we 
turn to Ambrose we find the three groups enumerated as (1) 
justi, (2) peccatores, (3) impii. Here we have the precise 
equivalents of Cynewulf’s terms, arranged in precisely the 
same order. 

4, In speaking of the final departure of the wicked into 
the abyss of fire, Cynewulf tells us: 


“Gode no sy3dan 
of Sam morSerhofe in gemynd cuma’ 
wuldorcyninge” (vv. 1301-3). 


There is nothing corresponding to this in Alcuin. But Prof. 
Cook himself! has pointed out the resemblance of this passage 
to a sentence in a sermon by Caesarius of Arles: “ Ubi lux 
nunquam videbitur nisi tenebrae, et non venient unquam in 
memoriam apud Deum.,’’? 

5. Cynewulf’s three groups are assigned definite positions 
in the purging fire: (1) The righteous are “ yfemest in pam 
ade,” (2) the sinful are “in pam midle pread,” (3) the accursed 
are “in pes wylmes grund.” We look in vain in the Eligius- 
Alcuin description for anything corresponding to this. It 
may perhaps be said that this arrangement of the groups is 


1 Cook’s Christ of Cynewulf, p. 217. 
2 Migne, Patrol., Vol. xxxrx, col. 2210. 
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due merely to the poet’s visualization of the scene. But it 
is significant that one finds a similar arrangement in the 
writings of Augustine.’ 

6. Cynewulf’s description of the joys of the blessed (vv. 
1314-1320) shows no direct correspondence to Alcuin (“Sunt 
etiam et sanctorum merita diversa,” etc.). Cynewulf says 
nothing of any gradation of the rewards of the righteous, A 
closer approach to this portion of the Elene passage will be 
found in the descriptions of Ambrose.’ 

7. Finally, attention may be called to a significant differ- 
ence between Cynewulf and Alcuin in the order of the events 
related. In Alecuin’s account the formal separation of the 
two congregations is not mentioned until after the description 
of the transitory fire. This seems to indicate that Alcuin 
thought of the purgatorial ordeal as preceding the Judgment 
arraignment.’ This interpretation is confirmed by the fact 
that at this point Alcuin is quoting Augustine. Both Augus- 
tine and Gregory affirmed with positiveness that the purgatorial 
process would be completed before the Judgment itself. 

In the Elene, however, the Judgment precedes the purga- 
torial fire. After the three groups enter the fire, they are not 
again assembled for a final separation into two congregations, 
The wicked are precipitated thence into the abyss, while the 
other two groups pass directly from the fire to paradise. Nor 
is the order of events in the Elene to be explained as merely 
an instance of confusion or inaccuracy on the part of the poet. 
For in the earlier Fathers also the Judgment arraignment 
precedes the purging fire. Note particularly the tenses in the 
passage from Lactantius already quoted : “Sed et justos cum 
judicaverit, etiam in igni eos examinabit” (see above, p. 


Cf. Commentary on Ps. 104: 12, Migne, Patrol., Vol. xxxvu, cols. 1362-3 ; 
also De Civit. Dei, Lib. xx, 18 and 21, Migne, Patrol., Vol. x11, cols. 684 
and 692. 

? Thus, for example, cf. Ambrose, Migne, Patrol., Vol. xv, col. 1227-8. 

’Alcuin’s order is necessarily somewhat confused inasmuch as he is 
quoting both from Eligius and from Augustine. 
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312). This order comes out even more unmistakably in 
Ambrose’s doctrine of the first and second resurrection (see 
above, p. 318). As soon as the Judgment of the “justi” 
and “ peccatores” has been completed, the “impii” are raised, 
and all three “ordines” are tried by the purgatorial flame. 
The “justi” pass easily through the fire, the “ peccatores ” 
endure a more severe ordeal, but both classes on leaving 
the fire, proceed at once to the rewards of Paradise. The 
“impii,” on the other hand, do not escape at all from the 
flame, but are cast down into the abyss. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the Elene, in representing the purgatorial 
ordeal as succeeding the Judgment arraignment, is following 
the order of events found in the writings of the earlier 
Fathers. 


These differences between the Elene passage and Alcuin, 
taken in connection with the facts previously presented, seem 
to make the argument against Cynewulf’s dependence on 
Alcuin entirely conclusive. Let us sum up the case in a 
word : 

1. The purgatorial conceptions embodied in the Elene and 
the Alcuin passages were commonplaces in the writings 
of the early Fathers. 

2. Alcuin himself borrowed his purgatorial description 
outright from older sources. 

3. There is abundant evidence in the Cynewulfian poetry 
that its author was acquainted with the patristic writings. 

4, There are no points in the Elene description which 
might not have been derived from the Fathers quite as well 
as from Alcuin. Indeed, there is one sentence imbedded in 
the Elene passage which Prof. Cook shows was derived from 
Caesarius of Arles. 

5. There are a number of important differences between 
the purgatorial description in the Elene and that of Alcuin, 
which could hardly have occurred if Cynewulf was depend- 
ing on the Alcuin passage. 
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What, then, was the source of the Elene passage? It is 
altogether improbable that any such definite sources as I 
have pointed out for the Alcuin passage will ever be found 
for the purgatorial description in the Elene. Our Anglo- 
Saxon author was writing a poem and not a theological 
discourse. A freer and more imaginative handling of his 
material is, therefore, to be presumed. That his mind was 
saturated with patristic lore, there can be no doubt. Why 
should he have confined himself to a single homily or even 
a single author for the materials which he wove into his 
Judgment-day description? We ought not, then, to be dis- 
appointed if we fail to find all the elements of the Elene 
passage in a single source. 

Still, one may say without hesitation, that of all the 
Fathers quoted the writings of Ambrose afford the closest 
resemblances to the description in the lene. In Ambrose 
are to be found all the points which Prof. Cook noted as 
peculiar to Cynewulf and Alcuin. In Ambrose also are 
found the exact equivalents of the three groups in the Cyne- 
wulfian description. And Ambrose makes use more than 
once, in his purgatorial descriptions, of the figure of the 
smelting-furnace by which gold is purged from the dross. 
We may, therefore, regard Ambrose as the general source 
of this passage in the Elene. But in the statement that the 
wicked after being cast into hell, shall never again come into 
the memory of God we seem to have a reminiscence of 
Caesarius of Arles. And it is possible that the influence 
of Augustine is to be recognized in the arrangement of the 
groups in the flame. 


In this connection attention may be called to a passage in 
the Phenix, containing a representation of the Judgment-day 
ordeal which, though briefer, is yet essentially similar in 
conception to that in the Elene. I quote vv. 508-545: 


508 “ ponne on leoht cyme’ 
eldum pisses in pa openan tid 
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feger and gefealic fugles tacen, 
ponne anwald eal up astelle’, 
of byrgenum ban gegzedra’, 
leomu lic somod and liges geest 
fore Cristes cneo: Cyning brymlice 
of his heahsetle halgum scine®, 
wlitig wuldres gim. Wel bib bam pe mot 
in ba geomran tid Gode lician ! 
peer ba lichoman leahtra clene 
gonga® gledmode, gestas hweorfad 
in banfatu, bonne bryne stige® 
heah to heofonum. Hat bid monegum 
egeslic eled, bonne anra gehwylc 
soSfest ge synnig sawel mid lice 
from moldgrafum seceS Meotudes dom 
forht afered. Fyr bi’ on tihte, 
weleS uncyste. per ba eadgan beo’ 
efter wrechwile weorcum bifongen, 
agnum deedum : pret ba epelan sind 
wyrta wynsume, mid bam se wilda fugel 
his sylfes nest biseteS utan, 
pect hit feeringa fyre byrne’, 
forsweleS under sunnan and he sylfa mid 
and bonne efter lige lif eft onfeh® 
edniwinga. Swa bi’ anra gehwyle 
flesce bifongen fira cynnes 
renlic and edgeong, se be his agnum her 
willum gewyrce®, bet him Wuldorcyning 
meahtig wt bam meple milde geweorbe®. 
ponne hleopria’® halge gzestas, 
sawla soSfeeste song ahebba®, 
clene and gecorene, hergaS Cyninges prym 
stefn sfter stefne, stiga’ to wuldre 
wlitige gewyrtad mid hyra weldedum. 
Beo®d bonne amerede monna grestas, 

545 beorhte abywde burh bryne fyres.” 








It will be noted that in this description the only place for 
the Judgment itself must be at vv. 512-7, or before the 
purgatorial ordeal. There is certainly no place left for it 
after the fiery cleansing. Here, then, we have another instance 
of the earlier conception of purgatorial fire consequent upon 
the Judgment. The author of the Phenix seems to have 
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found the suggestion for this allegorical comparison in a 
treatise entitled, De Trinitate, or In Symbolum Apostolorum. 
The real author is unknown, but the treatise was circulated 
under the name of Ambrose. Speaking of the pheenix, this 
author says :— 


“Cujus avis naturam hanc esse tradunt: cum enim ad summam venerit 
senectutem, dicitur tamdiu in aera sublimari, ut usque ad nubes et ignem 
perveniat: quo igne contacta, mox se in secretissimum fontem praecipitem 
dans, tertio mergit; et mox ad pristinae juventutis vires atque speciem 
revocatur. Quod nobis ita futurum beatus Apostolus promisit, dicens : 
Uniuscujusque quale sit opus, ignis probabit.” ! 


Whether the author of the Phenix be Cynewulf or not, 
makes no difference for our present purpose. At least, we 
have a case of another Anglo-Saxon poem exhibiting a purga- 
torial conception similar to that in the Elene. And the 
Anglo-Saxon author of the Phenix has also evidently taken 
his suggestion directly from the works of Ambrose, or, to be 
more exact, from a spurious writing passing under his name. 

In conclusion, let us ask how the results of this examina- 
tion of the sources of the Elene passage affect the question as 
to Cynewulf’s date. On philological grounds, scholars have 
quite generally agreed in assigning the Cynewulfian poetry 
to the second half of the 8th century. With Cynewulf’s 
dependence on Alcuin out of the way, no reason would 
remain for throwing his poetry over into the 9th century. 
Indeed, the discovery that the Anglo-Saxon poet was reflect- 
ing the purgatorial conceptions of the earlier Fathers, in so 
far as it has any bearing upon the time of his composition, 
might be regarded as favoring the earlier date. For, after 
the time of Gregory, the later form of the purgatorial doctrine 
must have continued to extend itself more and more widely. 
Not too much reliance can be placed on this argument, however, 
for in the Alcuin passage and even in Zlfric’s homilies, we 
still have echoes more or less distinct of the earlier doctrine. 


* Migne, Pairol., Vol. xv, p. 545, Cf. also Vol. xv1, col. 1331. 
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The most that can be said with certainty is that there is 
nothing in the Elene passage which is inconsistent with an 
8th century date. 

Further, though the question of Cynewulf’s identity forms 
no part of the present discussion, it will be seen that the con- 
clusions here reached leave the way open to an identification 
of the Anglo-Saxon poet with Cynewulf, bishop of Lindis- 
farne, who died in 783. This identification was first mentioned 
in 1844 by Kemble,’ who, however, rejected it. Kemble 
attributes the suggestion of this identification to James 
Grimm, but it is not to be found in Grimm’s introduction 
to his Andreas und Elene (1840). The identity of the 
poet and the Northumbrian bishop was first accepted in 
1865 by Dietrich,? and in 1880 by Grein.* More recently, 
Trautman has forcibly, and it seems to me convincingly, 
presented the arguments for the identification of the poet 
with the Bishop of Lindisfarne.‘ Biographical theories con- 
cerning Cynewulf based on the interpretation of the Riddles 
have been exploded by the proof that the Riddles are not 
Cynewulfian ;° the Northumbrian home of the poet has been 
established by the philologists, who have also inclined to date 
his poetry in the latter half of the 8th century ; evidence that 
the poet was an ecclesiastic is continually accumulating, as 
his thorough acquaintance with the writings of the Fathers 
becomes manifest. Why, then, should we not identify the 
poet with the historically known Northumbrian bishop ? 


CarRLeTon F. Brown. 


1J. M. Kemble, Preface to Codex Vercelliensis, p. viii. 

? De Oruce Ruthwellensi, p. 14. 5 Angelsiichs. Grammatik, p. 11. 

* Kynewulf der Bischof und Dichter, 1898. 

*See Mr. W. W. Lawrence’s article, Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
New Series, x, 2. 
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X.—THE FABLE REFERRED TO IN ALISCANS. 


Some years ago (in the academic year 1898-99), while 
reading Aliscons with a few students, I reached an explana- 
tion of v. 3053 in Guessard and Montaiglon’s edition which 
still seems to me plausible, even after the recent remarks of 
M. Gaston Paris on the same subject (Romania, xxx1, 100 ff.). 
I, therefore, make it public.’ 

Paris, it will be remembered, proposes for the line the 
reading: “ Est go la fable dou tor et dou nuiton?” He 
argues that nuiton might easily have been corrupted by scribes 
into mouton, but that mouton, had that been the original read- 
ing, would not have been so altered into nuwiton, this latter 
being a rare word, “qui devait embarrasser les scribes.” 
Moreover, one of the three Mss. (out of a total of thirteen 
whose readings he gives) which favor his reading is one 
which is often alone in preserving original readings and 
archaic forms. But it is doubtless the former of these argu- 
ments which was in his opinion decisive ; the latter, if it had 
stood alone, would hardly have induced him to express the 
view presented in his article. I shall, therefore, now con- 
sider only the former argument. 

The question of the comparative difficulty of the readings 
mouton and nuiton Paris considers as offering no room for 
doubt. But two objections to his opinion on this point 
present themselves, and each of them seems to me to have 
weight. In the first place, is it quite certain that the word 
nuiton was really rare, or rare enough to embarrass scribes at 
all? Even if the word occurred only three or four times in 
the Old French literature preserved, it might still have been 
fairly frequent in conversational use, so that everybody was 


It was the search for something better than Rolin’s explanation of the 
passage (see the note on v. 2807 in his edition), which seemed to me 
inadmissible, that led to my own explanation. 
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acquainted with it, for it is the name of a creature common 
enough in folk-lore. The different forms it shows, compared 
with its probable origin, point to popular etymology so-called, 
which indicates that the word, even if originally learned, had 
at least begun to be popular; it is found in La Fontaine in 
the form /uiton, and, to say nothing of the modern form Jutin, 
it occurs in modern dialects with initial n and initial 7 (nuton, 
luton; see Littré, s. v. /utin; and also H. de Nimal, Légendes 
de la Meuse, pp. 138 ff.; Rev. des Trad. pop., Iv, 665; 
Theuriet, Trad. pop. du Doubs, p. 518; it is curious that, 
instead of Jutin, the name mouton is also found, as mouton 
enroncé in Normandy, mouton blanc in Picardy ; see Rev. des 
Trad. pop., vu, 46"). Chrétien de Troyes has the word 
(netun), and Foerster says in his note on Jvain 5273 (in the 
large edition) that the word occurs very often. His refer- 
ences may be taken to include the passage cited in Godefroy’s 
Dict., x, 101 (not in print in 1887, the date of Foerster’s 
edition), since among other references he mentions Godefroy. 

Palezographically considered, the change from mouton, which 
may, by a mere blunder or from some other cause, have been 
spelt muton, to nuiton is perfectly simple. Nothing was easier 
than to misread mu as nui, and it now appears that this easy 
blunder would hardly have been avoided on account of any 
difficulty caused by the word nuiton. It is also possible that 
some form of nuiton was substituted for mouton as the result 
simply of mishearing, if a scribe was writing from dictation. 

But there is another and perhaps a stronger objection to 
reading nuiton in this verse. As we have seen, there is no 
difficulty about the nuiton as a folk-lore animal, but he is not 
a fable animal. In fables the animals are or were tradi- 
tionally familiar to everybody, and the reason is not far to 
seek; it lies in the nature of the fable with its attached 
moral. In our passage the allusion was evidently to a well- 


1The last four references are from Professor Kittredge’s article in Publ. 
of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., xv, 430, n. 3; 431, n. 1; 432, n. 7. 
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known fable, and we may feel pretty sure that the animals in 
it were of the common kind, such as are usually found in 
fables. An ordinary scribe would probably not have noticed 
the difficulty I mention; if he read the word as nuiton he 
would hardly stop to reflect that this word was not likely to 
occur in a fable. I would not deny the possibility that some 
medieval man wrote a fable containing a nuiton, but if this 
rather unlikely thing did really happen it is hardly probable 
that his production ever attained sufficient currency to be 
referred to in the manner found in our poem. 

The variations in the name of the other animal indicate 
that copyists have blundered or have even deliberately altered 
a word which seemed to them for some reason unfitting. The 
readings we have are tor, cor, coc, louf' (in one Ms. only ; it 
is true, one of the thirteenth century, and also one of the 
three which support the reading nuiton). It is possible that 
the original word had three letters, of which the first and the 
third are not certain, while all the readings agree, perhaps by 
chance, in giving the second letter as ano. The reading tor 
has the strongest manuscript support, and if a suitable fable 
about the bull and the ram could be found there would be no 
need of searching further ; that is, we should accept the read- 
ing of the older editions as correct (except perhaps for the 
orthography). It is this difficulty that makes me reluctant to 
accept this reading. I cannot help feeling that a well-known 
fable must have been meant here. 

The examination of the manuscript readings, then, does not 
enable us to explain the passage satisfactorily. But if we 
knew the fable we could at once tell the correct reading, and 
we should put it in, however weak the manuscript evidence 
for it might be. Perhaps we shall meet success if we attack 
the problem in a different way. 


1This form occurs also in Montaiglon and Raynaud, Recueil des Fabliauz, 
mt, 191, and Godefroy (in vol. x) has other examples of the tinal f in the 
word. It occurs again (in the same ms. which gives it in the Aliscans 
passage) in the Enfances Vivien, tir. x11, v. 40, where the commoner spell- 
ings lou and leu are in other mss. (see Wahlund and vy. Feilitzen). 
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Let us consider the situation in the poem and ask what 
sort of fable we should expect to find referred to in this line, 
The king has promised aid for the city of Orange (cf. vv. 
2944-2948), and now, when Guillaume, reminding him of 
his promise, speaks the words in vv. 3044-3046, the king 


answers: 
‘* Et nos en parleron, 
Et le matin savoir le vos lairon, 
Ma volenté se jo irai ou non.” 


That is, he gives an evasive answer, seeming to withdraw his 
pledged word. At this Guillaume in rage breaks out with 
the words in vv. 3052 ff.: “ What? we'll talk about it? Is 
this the fable of the ....?” Evidently, since the king 
seems inclined to break his word, the fable, if it is to have 
the proper point, must be one in which there is a flagrant 
breach of a solemn promise. It is obvious that only a pretty 
familiar fable (familiar, that is, to anybody who was at all 
acquainted with fables) will answer the requirements of the 
situation. The chances are that so common a fable as the poet 
must have had in mind would not be lost; more than one of 
the medieval collections would be likely to contain it. 

Is there now such a fable among the medieval fables known 
to us, and one which is also not excessively divergent from 
the manuscript readings for this passage? These require- 
ments are somewhat exacting; it is quite possible that there 
never existed more than one fable which would meet them in 
anything like a satisfactory way. And if we require that 
one of the animals must be the ram (mouton) it seems that it 
ought to be possible to find the fable without much difficulty. 
Indeed, whether we were to make this last requirement or 
not, whether we were to start from it or from the first require- 
ment (that which calls for a fable the point of which lies in a 
broken promise) we should, as it happens, probably be guided 
to the same fable. For there is one, and I think only one, 
which meets all the conditions, though it is perhaps not quite 
so convincing in explaining the manuscript readings as we 
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might wish. But it gives us as the animal associated with 
the ram the one we should most naturally expect, the wolf, 
and the divergent readings of the manuscripts are by no 
means hopelessly inexplicable. The fable I mean is the one 
de lupo et ariete (see Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins, 2° éd., 1, 
365, 557, 594, and no. 50 in Warnke’s edition of the fables 
of Marie de France; cf. also Warnke’s article on the sources 
of Marie’s fables in Forschungen zur romanischen Philologie, 
Festgabe fiir Hermann Suchier, pp. 199-200, for different 
forms of the fable, indicating a certain degree of popularity). 
Here we have a promise of a religious character, which is 
accordingly peculiarly binding, but which is shamelessly 
evaded as soon as the test comes. The wolf has promised to 
fast (during Lent in Marie), but the sight of the ram is too 
much for his scruples, and he says in Marie’s French : 


Jeo puis bien prendre le multun, 
Sil mangerai pur un salmun; 
Mielz valt li salmuns a mangier, 
E sil puet l’um vendre plus chier. 


With this fable available is it necessary to assume a lost 
fable in order to explain the line in Aliscans? (Of course it 
is not asserted that our poet got his knowledge of it from 
Marie.) If we write lou’ instead of louf we have what may 
have been written by the author of this passage, though the 
manuscript evidence alone could scarcely have led us to this 
reading. Nor can it be said that, the wolf being a very 
common animal in fables, mention of him could not have 
disappeared from this passage if it had been there originally. 
The very fact that the wolf is so often mentioned in fables 
might, for instance, conceivably make a scribe suspicious if 
he did not recognize the fable meant. If he knew our fable 
with some such moral as it has in Marie’s collection, that 
might make him think it could not be the one to which the 


For lou cf. also a text in a similar dialect, the lai de Melion, v. 299 (Zi. 
f. rom. Phil., v1, 98), where lous rhymes with tous. 
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poet was alluding, for that moral is directed primarily against 
gluttony. He might accordingly have substituted the name 
of a different animal. Or he might have done so without 
going through any such process of reflection. 

Perhaps these considerations will justify the conclusion 
that the first animal in our passage was the wolf and the 
second the ram. If so, the verse may be restored thus : 


Est ¢o la fable dou lou et dou mouton? 


E. 8S. SHELDON. 
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found the suggestion for this allegorical comparison in a 
treatise entitled, De Trinitate, or In Symbolum Apostolorum. 
The real author is unknown, but the treatise was circulated 
under the name of Ambrose. Speaking of the pheenix, this 
author says :— 


“Cujus avis naturam hanc esse tradunt: cum enim ad summam venerit 
senectutem, dicitur tamdiu in aera sublimari, ut usque ad nubes et ignem 
perveniat: quo igne contacta, mox se in secretissimum fontem praecipitem 
dans, tertio mergit; et mox ad pristinae juventutis vires atque speciem 
revocatur. Quod nobis ita futurum beatus Apostolus promisit, dicens : 
Uniuscujusque quale sit opus, ignis probabit.” ! 


Whether the author of the Phenix be Cynewulf or not, 
makes no difference for our present purpose. At least, we 
have a case of another Anglo-Saxon poem exhibiting a purga- 
torial conception similar to that in the Elene. And the 
Anglo-Saxon author of the Phenix has also evidently taken 
his suggestion directly from the works of Ambrose, or, to be 


more exact, from a spurious writing passing under his name. 

In conclusion, let us ask how the results of this examina- 
tion of the sources of the Elene passage affect the question as 
to Cynewulf’s date. On philological grounds, scholars have 
quite generally agreed in assigning the Cynewulfian poetry 
to the second half of the 8th century. With Cynewulf’s 
dependence on Alcuin out of the way, no reason would 
remain for throwing his poetry over into the 9th century. 
Indeed, the discovery that the Anglo-Saxon poet was reflect- 
ing the purgatorial conceptions of the earlier Fathers, in so 
far as it has any bearing upon the time of his composition, 
might be regarded as favoring the earlier date. For, after 
the time of Gregory, the later form of the purgatorial doctrine 
must have continued to extend itself more and more widely. 
Not too much reliance can be placed on this argument, however, 
for in the Alcuin passage and even in AZlfric’s homilies, we 
still have echoes more or less distinct of the earlier doctrine. 


* Migne, Patrol., Vol. xvu, p. 545, Cf. also Vol. xv1, col. 1331. 
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The most that can be said with certainty is that there is 
nothing in the Elene passage which is inconsistent with an 
8th century date. 

Further, though the question of Cynewulf’s identity forms 
no part of the present discussion, it will be seen that the con- 
clusions here reached leave the way open to an identification 
of the Anglo-Saxon poet with Cynewulf, bishop of Lindis- 
farne, who died in 783. This identification was first mentioned 
in 1844 by Kemble,’ who, however, rejected it. Kemble 
attributes the suggestion of this identification to James 
Grimm, but it is not to be found in Grimm’s introduction 
to his Andreas und Elene (1840). The identity of the 
poet and the Northumbrian bishop was first accepted in 
1865 by Dietrich,’ and in 1880 by Grein.* More recently, 
Trautman has forcibly, and it seems to me convincingly, 
presented the arguments for the identification of the poet 
with the Bishop of Lindisfarne.t Biographical theories con- 
cerning Cynewulf based on the interpretation of the Riddles 
have been exploded by the proof that the Riddles are not 
Cynewulfian ;° the Northumbrian home of the poet has been 
established by the philologists, who have also inclined to date 
his poetry in the latter half of the 8th century ; evidence that 
the poet was an ecclesiastic is continually accumulating, as 
his thorough acquaintance with the writings of the Fathers 
becomes manifest. Why, then, should we not identify the 
poet with the historically known Northumbrian bishop ? 


CARLETON F. Brown. 


1J. M. Kemble, Preface to Codex Vercelliensis, p. viii. 

2 De Oruce Ruthwellensi, p. 14. 5 Angelsichs. Grammatik, p. 11. 

“ Kynewulf der Bischof und Dichter, 1898. 

*See Mr. W. W. Lawrence’s article, Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
New Series, x, 2. 





X.—THE FABLE REFERRED TO IN ALJISCANS. 


Some years ago (in the academic year 1898-99), while 
reading Aliscans with a few students, I reached an explana- 
tion of v. 3053 in Guessard and Montaiglon’s edition which 
still seems to me plausible, even after the recent remarks of 
M. Gaston Paris on the same subject (Romania, xxx1, 100 ff.), 
I, therefore, make it public.’ 

Paris, it will be remembered, proposes for the line the 
reading: “Est go la fable dou tor et dou nuiton?” He 
argues that nuiton might easily have been corrupted by scribes 
into mouton, but that mouton, had that been the original read- 
ing, would not have been so altered into nwiton, this latter 
being a rare word, “qui devait embarrasser les scribes.” 
Moreover, one of the three Mss. (out of a total of thirteen 
whose readings he gives) which favor his reading is one 
which is often alone in preserving original readings and 
archaic forms. But it is doubtless the former of these argu- 
ments which was in his opinion decisive ; the latter, if it had 
stood alone, would hardly have induced him to express the 
view presented in his article. I shall, therefore, now con- 
sider only the former argument. 

The question of the comparative difficulty of the readings 
mouton and nuiton Paris considers as offering no room for 
doubt. But two objections to his opinion on this point 
present themselves, and each of them seems to me to have 
weight. In the first place, is it quite certain that the word 
nuiton was really rare, or rare enough to embarrass scribes at 
all? Even if the word occurred only three or four times in 
the Old French literature preserved, it might still have been 
fairly frequent in conversational use, so that everybody was 


It was the search for something better than Rolin’s explanation of the 
passage (see the note on v. 2807 in his edition), which seemed to me 
inadmissible, that led to my own explanation. 
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acquainted with it, for it is the name of a creature common 
enough in folk-lore. The different forms it shows, compared 
with its probable origin, point to popular etymology so-called, 
which indicates that the word, even if originally learned, had 
at least begun to be popular; it is found in La Fontaine in 
the form /uiton, and, to say nothing of the modern form Jutin, 
it occurs in modern dialects with initial n and initial / (nuton, 
duton; see Littré, s. v. lutin; and also H. de Nimal, Légendes 
de la Meuse, pp. 138 ff.; Rev. des Trad. pop., Iv, 665; 
Theuriet, Trad. pop. du Doubs, p. 518; it is curious that, 
instead of Jutin, the name mouton is also found, as mouton 
enroncé in Normandy, mouton blanc in Picardy ; see Rev. des 
Trad. pop., vit, 46"). Chrétien de Troyes has the word 
(netun), and Foerster says in his note on Jvain 5273 (in the 
large edition) that the word occurs very often. His refer- 
ences may be taken to include the passage cited in Godefroy’s 
Dict., x, 101 (not in print in 1887, the date of Foerster’s 
edition), since among other references he mentions Godefroy. 

Palewographically considered, the change from mouton, which 
may, by a mere blunder or from some other cause, have been 
spelt muton, to nuiton is perfectly simple. Nothing was easier 
than to misread mu as nui, and it now appears that this easy 
blunder would hardly have been avoided on account of any 
difficulty caused by the word nuiton. It is also possible that 
some form of nuiton was substituted for mouton as the result 
simply of mishearing, if a scribe was writing from dictation. 

But there is another and perhaps a stronger objection to 
reading nuiton in this verse. As we have seen, there is no 
difficulty about the nuiton as a folk-lore animal, but he is not 
a fable animal. In fables the animals are or were tradi- 
tionally familiar to everybody, and the reason is not far to 
seek; it lies in the nature of the fable with its attached 
moral. In our passage the allusion was evidently to a well- 


1The last four references are from Professor Kittredge’s article in Publ. 
of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., xv, 430, n. 3; 431, n. 1; 432, n. 7. 
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known fable, and we may feel pretty sure that the animals in 
it were of the common kind, such as are usually found in 
fables. An ordinary scribe would probably not have noticed 
the difficulty I mention; if he read the word as nuiton he 
would hardly stop to reflect that this word was not likely to 
occur in a fable. I would not deny the possibility that some 
medieval man wrote a fable containing a nuiton, but if this 
rather unlikely thing did really happen it is hardly probable 
that his production ever attained sufficient currency to be 
referred to in the manner found in our poem. 

The variations in the name of the other animal indicate 
that copyists have blundered or have even deliberately altered 
a word which seemed to them for some reason unfitting. The 
readings we have are tor, cor, coc, louf! (in one MS. only ; it 
is true, one of the thirteenth century, and also one of the 
three which support the reading nwiton). It is possible that 
the original word had three letters, of which the first and the 
third are not certain, while all the readings agree, perhaps by 
chance, in giving the second letter as an o. The reading tor 
has the strongest manuscript support, and if a suitable fable 
about the bull and the ram could be found there would be no 
need of searching further; that is, we should accept the read- 
ing of the older editions as correct (except perhaps for the 
orthography). It is this difficulty that makes me reluctant to 
accept this reading. I cannot help feeling that a well-known 
fable must have been meant here. 

The examination of the manuscript readings, then, does not 
enable us to explain the passage satisfactorily. But if we 
knew the fable we could at once tell the correct reading, and 
we should put it in, however weak the manuscript evidence 
for it might be. Perhaps we shall meet success if we attack 
the problem in a different way. 


1This form occurs also in Montaiglon and Raynaud, Recueil des Fabliauz, 
m1, 191, and Godefroy (in vol. x) has other examples of the final f in the 
word, It occurs again (in the same ms. which gives it in the Aliscans 
passage) in the Enfances Vivien, tir. x11, v. 40, where the commoner spell- 
ings lou and leu are in other mss. (see Wahlund and yv. Feilitzen). 
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Let us consider the situation in the poem and ask what 
sort of fable we should expect to find referred to in this line, 
The king has promised aid for the city of Orange (cf. vv. 
2944-2948), and now, when Guillaume, reminding him of 
his promise, speaks the words in vv. 3044-3046, the king 


answers: 
‘* Et nos en parleron, 


Et le matin savoir le vos lairon, 
Ma volenté se jo irai ou non.” 


That is, he gives an evasive answer, seeming to withdraw his 
pledged word. At this Guillaume in rage breaks out with 
the words in vv. 3052 ff.: “ What? we’ll talk about it? Is 
this the fable of the ....?” Evidently, since the king 
seems inclined to break his word, the fable, if it is to have 
the proper point, must be one in which there is a flagrant 
breach of a solemn promise. It is obvious that only a pretty 
familiar fable (familiar, that is, to anybody who was at all 
acquainted with fables) will answer the requirements of the 
situation. The chances are that so common a fable as the poet 
must have had in mind would not be lost; more than one of 
the medisval collections would be likely to contain it. 

Is there now such a fable among the medieval fables known 
to us, and one which is also not excessively divergent from 
the manuscript readings for this passage? These require- 
ments are somewhat exacting ; it is quite possible that there 
never existed more than one fable which would meet them in 
anything like a satisfactory way. And if we require that 
one of the animals must be the ram (mouton) it seems that it 
ought to be possible to find the fable without much difficulty. 
Indeed, whether we were to make this last requirement or 
not, whether we were to start from it or from the first require- 
ment (that which calls for a fable the point of which lies in a 
broken promise) we should, as it happens, probably be guided 
to the same fable. For there is one, and I think only one, 
which meets all tbe conditions, though it is perhaps not quite 
so convincing in explaining the manuscript readings as we 
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might wish. But it gives us as the animal associated with 
the ram the one we should most naturally expect, the wolf, 
and the divergent readings of the manuscripts are by no 
means hopelessly inexplicable. The fable I mean is the one 
de lupo et ariete (see Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins, 2° éd., 01, 
865, 557, 594, and no. 50 in Warnke’s edition of the fables 
of Marie de France; cf. also Warnke’s article on the sources 
of Marie’s fables in Forschungen zur romanischen Philologie, 
Fesigabe fiir Hermann Suchier, pp. 199-200, for different 
forms of the fable, indicating a certain degree of popularity). 
Here we have a promise of a religious character, which is 
accordingly peculiarly binding, but which is shamelessly 
evaded as soon as the test comes. The wolf has promised to 
fast (during Lent in Marie), but the sight of the ram is too 
much for his scruples, and he says in Marie’s French : 


Jeo puis bien prendre le multun, 
Sil mangerai pur un salmun; 
Mielz valt li salmuns a mangier, 
E sil puet l’um vendre plus chier. 


With this fable available is it necessary to assume a lost 
fable in order to explain the line in Aliscans? (Of course it 
is not asserted that our poet got his knowledge of it from 
Marie.) If we write lou’ instead of louf we have what may 
have been written by the author of this passage, though the 
manuscript evidence alone could scarcely have led us to this 
reading. Nor can it be said that, the wolf being a very 
common animal in fables, mention of him could not have 
disappeared from this passage if it had been there originally. 
The very fact that the wolf is so often mentioned in fables 
might, for instance, conceivably make a scribe suspicious if 
he did not recognize the fable meant. If he knew our fable 
with some such moral as it has in Marie’s collection, that 
might make him think it could not be the one to which the 


1For lou cf. also a text in a similar dialect, the lai de Melion, v. 299 (Zt. 
f. rom. Phil., v1, 98), where lous rhymes with tous. 
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poet was alluding, for that moral is directed primarily against 
gluttony. He might accordingly have substituted the name 
of a different animal. Or he might have done so without 
going through any such process of reflection. 

Perhaps these considerations will justify the conclusion 
that the first animal in our passage was the wolf and the 
second the ram. If so, the verse may be restored thus : 


Est co la fable dou lou et dou mouton? 


E. 8. SHELDON. 





